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ABSTBACT 

A description and evaluation of Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Tixie I- funded projects in Vermont are 
contained in this report. Information is provided for the following 
areas: participation of public and private school children. in each 
program component and for each grade l.evel (preschool-grade 12) ; per 
pupil costs; full and part-time personnel paid with Title I funds and 
other sources; volunteer participation; composition, involvement, and 
recruitment of Parent Advisory Councils; and council activities. 
Standardized and criterion- referenced test results showed that over 
SOS of all students who participated in Title I reading programs made 
appreciable gains during the 1974-75 school year. For mathematics, 
48S of all participants achieved gains of at least 1,1 months in 
grade equivalent scores. Approximately 48% of all students who 
participated in speech programs were permanently dismissed. This 
meant, in most ca6es, that the problem area (s) was corrected. 
Measures of student pCirf ormance for those districts using the 
Prescriptive Beading Inventory, a criterion-referenced reading 
program, are reported separately in the appendix. (Author/AMy 
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I. DESCRIPTION OF REPORT 

The information contained in this report is primarily a summary of 
data included in evaluation reports submitted to the State Title I office 
by each local educational agency receiving ESEA Title I, P.L. 89-10, funds. 
These district reports are submitted on evaluation forms designied by the 
State Title I office and consist of three parts. 

Part I is a summary of the total supervisory district Title I pro- 
gram and is prepared by the Title I contact person. This section requests 
information concerning the par ticipat:'.on of public and private school 
children in each program component as well as on each grade level 
(preschool - grade 12); per pupil costs; full and part-time personnel 
paid with Title I funds and other sources; volunteer participation; 
composition, involvement, and recruitment of Parent Advisory Councils 
as well as an estimated cost of council activities; Part C Special Grants; 
estimated cost of in-service education; conclusions and recommendations. 

Part II provides information on each project and 1^ prepared by 
Title i teachers and specialists. A separate report is prepared for each 
project (reading, math, learning disabilities, speech, health services, 
counseling) and includes- Sata concerning student participation, achieve- 
ment of program objectives, standardized test results, in-service education 
conclusions and^ recommendations. 

Part III reports on projects which serve preschool children. This 
section, a slightly modified vefsiorTbf Part II, is completed by preschool 
project staff members. 

> • ■ . f. 
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A total of 54 supervisory districts submitted reports evaluating 
their FY75 programs. Corresponding^ figures for individual projects 
are as follows: learning disabilities - 22; remedial math - 11; 
remedial reading - 46; speech 23; health services - 20; counseling - 
16; early childhood education - 20, In addition, eight reports were 
submitted evaluating individual projects in the areas of: physical 
education, Big Brother-Big Sister program, library, and psychological 
services, summer programs, bilingual education, and language development 

As mentioned previously, this report will summarize the individual 
district and project evaluations submitted to the State Title I office 
as well as point out statewide trends and offer explanatory information 
as appropriate. Data will be reported separately for Part A 89-10 
ESEA Title I programs and for Part B Incentive Grants, followed by a 
summary incorporating both sets of data, ' 
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II. TITLE I OVERVIEW 



Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act has brought 
into Vermont schools over 24 million dollars in essential educational 
and supportive services to children with special needs during the last 
ten years (See Table 1) . 

These funds - as this report shows ^ were used annually to make 
available to nearly 17,000 Vermont children at the elementary level 
an educational opportunity whose goal was to master thie basic educa- 
tional skills particularly in school districts with limited resources. 

Local administrators have increased their commitment to providing 
quality services for the disadvantaged. However, as the size and scope 
of the program grows, the need for developing a co.mprehensiTi. compensa- 
tory educational philosophy and an improved delivery of educational 
services become increasingly more critical. 

The State Title I staff pledges to review its interests and efforts 
at working with local school administrators and parents of Title I children 
to help every Title I child improve in educational achievement so that 
he/she can perform in the classroom on a level commensurate with his/her 
peers. 
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III. STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

School districts were requested to provide information concerning 
student participation in FaveraX different ways: by program component; 
by grade level; and by statistical summaries of participation, gradua- 
tion from program, and need for contint^-d help* Each of these three 
types of information will be discn ^eu :'^"'itely» 
A» Student Participation by ProRtuu. ^^onent 

Within each program component, student involvement was broken down 
by public and private school participation* It should be noted, however, 
that these numbers represent a duplicate count, since a single child 
may have been receiving several different kinds of services at one time. 
Figures representing the total amount of Title I funds expended as well 
as per pupil cost were also reported for each program component* Summaries 
of this information appear in Tables 2, 3, and 4. As can be seen by these 
tables, the majority of services were provided to public school children 
by Part A grants* 

By looking more closely at the summary of Part A grants (Table 2), it 
can be seen that the majority of children were involved in remedial reading 
programs, followed by health services* Health services included such 
things as home contacts and referrals to other agencies. The other category 
under program components represents physical education, summer, and Big 
Brother-Big Sister programs as well as library and mental health services. 
Overall, a total of 15,772 children participated in Part A programs fit an 
average per pupil cost of $125*62* With respect to per pupil costs associ- 
ated with speech programs, it should be mentioned that these figures are 
lower in all cases than the actual cost of providing these services since 
Title I funds are typically matched by State and/or local dollars* 
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The summary of Part B grants which appears in Table 3, shows the 
largest number of students who participated in remedial reading and 
early childhood programs. Three programs were included in the other 
category: summer, bilingual, and language development* Overall, a 
total of 1,518 children participated in Part B programs at an average 
per pupil cost of $234.77. ' ^ 

Table 4 presents a summary of ^nrt A and B programs. A duplicated 
count of 17,290 chila. u .ior : at an overall average per pupil 

cost of $135.20. 



Table 2 

SUMMARY OF PARTICIPATION AND COST BY PROGRAM COMPONENT 

Part A Grants 



PROGRAM COMPONENTS 


PAmCIPANTS 


TITLE I 
FUNDS .EXPENDED 


PBTs ''PIL COST 


Pu&ilxc 
Sccij^l 


Private 
School 


Counseling 


1,.248 


54 


$ 148,859 


$ 114.33 


Early Childhood Ed. 


80 


- 0 - 


35,091.17 


438.64 


Health Siervices 


2,852 


13 


131,827.80 


46.01 


Learning Disabilities 


1,220 


6 


203,731.69 


166.18 


Remedial Math 


5,24 


35 


78,847.00 


141.05 


Remedial Reading 


6,1/<2 


376 


1,120,581.52 


171.92 


Speech 




139 


244,970.00 


86:43 


Other 


ISB 


- 0 - 


17,332.00 


44.67 


TOTAL 


15,149 


623 


$ 1,981,240.18 


125.62 
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Table 3 

SUMMARY OF PARTICIPATION AND COST BY PROGRAM COMPONENT 

Part B Grants 



PROGRAM COMPONENTS 


PARTICIPANTS 


TITLE I 
FUNDS EXPENDED 


PER PUPIL COST 


Public 
. School 


Private 
School 


Counseling 


125 


- 0 - 


$ 30,960.00 


$ 247.68 


Early Childhood 


475 


- 0 - 


143,635.31 


302.39 


^ Health Services 


- 0 - 


- 0 - 


- 0 -. 


- 0 - 


Learning Disabilities 




- 0 - 


- 0 - 


- 0 - 


Remedial Math 


189 


- 0 - 


37,750.00 


199.74 


Remedial Reading 


485 


- 0 - 


70,514.00 


145.38 


Speech 


52 


- 0 - 


9,533.20 


183.33; 


Other 


191 


1 


63,995.41 


333.30 \ 


TOTAL 


1,517 


1 


$ 356,387.92 


$ 234.77 1 



Table 4 

SUMMARY OF P ART ICHK'OliS- /AND COST BY PROGRAM COMPONENT 

Pnrt M & B Grants 



PROGRAM COMPONENTS 


PARTICirAJfff 
Publii; Iptivute . 
Schoo I School 


TITLE I 
FUNDS EXPENDED 


PER PUPIL COST 


Counseling 


1,373 


LJt 


"$ 179,819 


$ 126.01 


Early Childhood Ed. 


555 




178,726.48 ' 


( 

322.02 I 


Health Services 


2,852 




131,827.80 ; 


46.01 


Learning Disabilities 


l,22Ei 




203,731.69 


166.18 


Remedial Math 


713 




116,597.00 


155.88 


Remedial Reading 


6,627 ' 




L,191,095.52 


170.04 


Speech 


2,747 


l" 11,39 


254,503.20 


36.33 


Of.her 


579 




81,327.2(1 


140.21 


TOTAL 


16,666 


S24 


$ 2,337,628.10 


$ 135.20 . 
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B. Program Enrollment by Grade Level 

Each local school district was txjked to provide an unduplicated r.ount 
of public and private school children who participated in Part A and Part B 
programs on each grade level. Only those pupils who received prolonged . 
servi':es, defined as more than five days, were to.be included. As men** 
tioned preyiousl.^.^each student was to be counted only once regardless 
of the number of servicer. hoVshe received under Title !• 

Table 5 presents a breakdown of program enrollment in Part A programs, 
Table 6 in Part B programs, and Table 7 a combined total. As can be seen, 
by examining these three tables, the large majority of children served 
fell within grade levels - preschool through sixth grade,. Within Part B 
programs, percentages of children served at each grade level varied some?- 
what due to state determined priorities or compensatory iearly childhood 
education and high school drop-out programs'. 

V ... 

Table 5 

PROGRAM ENROLLMENT BY GRADE LEVEL 
Part A Pro-jrams 

~ Unduplicated Count ~ ' . ' 



Grade Level 


Number of Participants. 


% of All 
Participants 


Public 
School 


Private 
School 


Total 


Preschool-K 


930 


14 


944 


8.21% 


1-3 


4,826 


255 


5,081 


44.20% 


4 - 6 


3,593 


205 


3,798 


33.04% . 


7-9 


1,390 


36 


1,426 


12.40% 


10 -12 


56 


15 


71 


.62% 


Special Ed. 


173 


3 


176 


1.53% 


TOTAl. 


10,968 


528 


11,496 


100% 
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Table 6 

PROGRAM ENROLLMENT BY GRADE LEVEL 
Part B Programs 
-_Unduplicated~Count— - — -- ■- 



Grade Level 


Number oT Participants 


% of All 
Participants 


School 


Private 
School 


Total 


Preschool-K 


422 


0 


422 , 


^ 36.04% 


1-3 


251 


0 


251 


21.43% 


. 4-6 


122 


2 


124 


10.59% 


7-9 


300 


0 - 


300 


25.62% 


10-12 


73 


0 


73. 


6.23% 


. SpeciaOl Ed. 


.1 


0 


1 


.09% 


. TOTAL 


1,169 


2 


.1,171 


100% 



Table 7 

PROGRAM ENROLLMENT BY GRADEIILEVEL 
Part A and B Programs 
- Unduplicated Count - 



Grade Level 


Number of Participants 


% of All 
Participants 


Public 
School 


Private 
School 


-Total 


Preschool-K 


1,352 


14 


.r,366 


10 .JB% 


1-3 


5,077 


255 


5,332 


42.09% 


4-6 


3,715 


207 


3,922 


30.96% 


7 -.9 


1,690 


36 


1,726 


13.63% 


10 -12 


129 


15 


144 


1-14% 


Special Ed.. 


174 


3 


177 


1.40% • 


TOTAL 


:2I,137 


530 


12,667. 


100% 
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A third breakdown of student involvement provided information con- 
cerning outcomes of participatioft in the various progran components. 
Outcomes were summarized by the number~^bf students who graduated from 
the program, those requiring additional help, and those who left the program 
for reasons other than graduation. Tables 8 through 20 present this 
information for Part A and Part B programs under, each component, iu all 
cases, numbers In paxentiieses indicate percentages of students. While 
some variation dn outcomes can be notedzjamong program components, gen- 
erally 40%' of rail students graduated iErom the programs, 50% will require 
additional help, and 8% left the progarams for reasons other than graduation. 
Statistical summaries of student invcnlvement by grade level and funding 
sdiiirce appear in Tables 21 through 24-. 

Table B 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY 0? STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 
COMPENSATORY EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION COMPONENT 





Part 


A & B Programs 








' STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 


FUNDING SOURCE 


NuiiS),er 
Part"icipated 


No. Graduated 
From Program 


No. Requiring 
Additional Help 


No. Left for 
Other Reasons 


Part A Programs 


80 


30 (37.50) 


. 46 (57.50) 


4 ( 5.00) 


Part IE Programs 


475 


263 (55.37) 


159 (33.47) 


53 (11.16) 


TOTAL 


555 


293 (52.79) 


205 (36.94) 


• 

57 (10.27) 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF STUDENT INVOLVEMENT - COUNSELING COMPONENT 

Table 9 
Part A Grants 



GRADE LEVEL 


STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 


Number 
Participated 


No. Graduated 
From Program 


No . Requiring 
Additional Help 


No. Left Program 
For Other laaeori' 


Preschool-K 


90 




41 (42.71) 


•J 


I - 3 


479 


238 (49:69) 


222 (4a.35) 




4 6 


536 


287 (53.54) 


214 (3S:i.93) 


35, ( 6.53) 


7 9 


181 


88 (48. G) 


73 (4a?:-33) 


20 (11.05) 


m - 12 


10 


0 


7 (7E.00) 


3 (30.00) 




1,302 


668 (51.3IL) 


557 (42. 78) 


. 77 ( 5.91) i 



Table 10 
Part B Grants 



CaiiADE LEVKI. 


STUDEMT INVOLVEMENT ■ ' 5 
. . : . : — -S 


Number 
Pai ticipated 


No. Graduated 
From ProRram 


No . Requiring 
Additional Help 


No . Left Program ■ ^ 
For Other Reason 1 


Pr:eschool-K 


0 


0 


0 


0 ■ ■ 1 


1-3 


6 


0 


6 (100.00) 


■■ ■ 

0 ;| 


4-6 


0 


0 


0 ■ 


:-■ 

0 -J 


7-9 


21 


0 


21 (100.00) 


■i" f 


10 - 12 


98 


55 (56.12) 


25 (25.51) 


18 (18.37) . 1 


TOTAL 


125 


55 (44.00) 


52 (41. 6¥) 


18 (14.40) . 1 


' ■ 

Table 11 I 
Part A & B. Grants f 


, GRADE LKVr.l. 


STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 


Number 
Participated 


No. Graduated 
From Program 


No. Requiring 
Additional Help 


No. Left Program, 
For Other Reason'' 


Pr.eschool-K 


96 


55 (57.29) 


41 (42.71) 


0 


1-3 


485 


238 (49 .OJ) 


228 (47.01) 


19 ( 3.92) 


4-6 


536 


■- 

287 (53vSm 


214 (39.93) 


35 ( 6.53) - 


7-9 


202 


88 (43.56) 


94 (46.53) 


20 ( 9.90), 


OIO - 12 


108 


55 (50.93) 


• 32 (29.63) 


21 (19.44) 


i ITOTAL 


1,42^ 


723 (50.67) 


609 (42.68) 


95 ( 6:66) 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF STUDENT INVOLVEMENT - HEALTH SERVICES COMPONENT 

Table 12 

- Grants*- ■ ■ 



GRADE LEVEL 


' ~TUDENT INVOLVEMEivrr 


Number 
Participated 


No. Graduated 
From Prop^ram 


Additional Help 


For Other Reason 


Preschool-K 


151 


75 (49.67) 


■ 72 (47.68) 


4 ( 2.65) , , 


1-3 


874 


384 (43.94) 


470 (53.78) 


20 ( 2.29) 


4-6 


1,171 


788 (67.29) ■ 


368 (31.43) 


15 ( 1.28) , . 


7-9" 


658 


485 (73.71) 


145 (22.04) 


28 ( 4.26) '.^-'-^ 


10 - 12. 


11 


' ■ ■ ; 0 " ' " 


11 (100.00) 




TOTAL 


2,865 . 


1,732 (60.45) 


1,066 (37.21) 


67 ( 2.34) ; ; 



M 



1 

<1M 



*No Health services were funded under Part B Grants* 



STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF STUDENT INVOLVEMENT - LEARNING DISABILITIES COMPONENT 

Table 13 , 
Part A Grants* 



GRADE LEVEL 


STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 


Number 
Participated 


No. Gr.iduated 
From Program 


■No. Requiring. 
Additional Help 


No. Left Program 
For Other Reason 


Preschool-K 


282 


93 (32.98) 


178 (63.12) 


11 (3.90) 


1 - 3 


444 


87 (19.59) 


298 (67.12) 


59 (13.29) 


4-6 


360 


22 ( '6*11) 


282 (7--8.33) 


56 (15.56) " 


7-9 


105 


17 (16.19) 


60 (37.14) 


28 (26.67) 


.10 - 12 


35 


33 (94.29) 


0 


2 ( 5.71) 


TOTAL 


1,226 


252 (20.55) 


818 '(-66.72) 


156' (12.72) 



■1 



*No Learning Disabilities programs were funded under Ear t B grants. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF STUDENT INVOLVEMENT - MATH COMPONENT 

p:v:''.. Table 14 

. Part A Grants 



STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 



GRADE, LEVEL 


Number 
Participated 


No. Gr.iduated ■ 
From Program 


No. Requiring 
Aaultxonai nelp 


No. Left Program 


Pt"o er» Vino 1 — 


0 


0 


0 


V 0 ••: 


1 - 3 


126. 


33 (26.19) 


■ 77"(6i,iiy 


16 (12.70) 


4-6 


287 


72 (25.09) 


156 (54.36) . 


59 (20.56). 


7-9. 


116 


16 (13.79) 


59 (50,86) 


41 (35.34) }l 


10 - 12 


30 


1 ( 3.33) 


22 (73,33) _ ^ 


7 (23.33) . _ 


. TOTAL - 


,..559^,,,1 


122 (21.82) 


3U (56.17) 


123 (22.00) ^--'^^ 




Table 15 ' ' ' ' ' '-^ 
Part B Grants 


GRADE LEVF.l. 


STUDENT INVOLVEMENT . 


Number 
Particitiated 


No. Graduated 
From Program 


."No. -Requiring 
Additional Help 


No. Lfeft- Program 
For Other Reasons 


Preschool-K 


0 


0 


0 




1 - 3 


67 ■ 


,16 (23.88) . 


45 (67.16) 


6 (8,96) 


4-6 


39 


3 ( 7,69) 


33 (84.62) 


3 (7.69) 


7 - 9 


83 


65 (78,31) 


14 (16.87) 


4 (4.82) , ^ 


10-12 


0 


0 


0 




TOTAL 


•189 


84 (44.44) 


92 (48.68) 


13 (6.88) .'y^ 



Table 16 



Part A & B Grants 



GRADE LEVEL 


STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 


Number 
Participated 


No, Griiduated 
From ProRram 


No, Requiring . 
Additional Help 


No, Left Program: 
For Other Reason:. 


Preschool-K 


0 ■ 


0 


0 


0 


1 - 3 


. 193 


49 (25,39) 


122 (63,21) 


22 (11.40) 


4-6 


i 326 


75 (23,01) 


189 (57.98) 


62 fl9.02) 


7-9 


199 


81 (40.70) 


73 (36.68) 


45 f22.61) 


10-12 i 


30 


1 ( 3.33) 


22 (73,33) 


7 (23.33) 


TOTAL 


748 


206 (27.54) 


406 (54.28) 


136 (18.18) 



14. 



STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF STUDENT INVOLVEMENT - READING COMPONENT 



Table 17 
Part A Grants 



GRADE LEVEL 


STUDENT INVOLVEMENT- ' ' '-^ 


Number 
Participated 


No. Graduated 
From Program 


No . Requiring 
Additional Help 


No. Left Program 
For Other Reason 


Preschool->-K 


87, 


48 (55.17) 


39 (44.83) 


0 


1-3 


3,021 


1,006 (33.30) 


1,802 (59.65) 


213 ( 7.05) 


- 4 - 6 


2,446 


786 (32.13) 


1,435 (58.67) 


225 ( 9.2Q) 


7-9 


953 


424 (44.49) 


428 (44.91) 


101 (10.60) 


10 - 12 ■ 


11 


5 (45.45) 


6 (54.55) 


...... ,,.0.. 


TOTAL 


-6,518 


2,269 (34.81) 


3,710 (56.92) 


539 ( 8".27) 


Table 18 
Part B Grants 


GRADE LEVF^L 


STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 


Number 
Par cicijiatGd 


No. Graduated 
From Program 


No. Requiring 
Additional Help 


No, Left Program; 
For Other Reason 


Preschool-K 


7 


2 (28.57) 


5 (71.43) 


0 


1-3 


148 ' 


41 (27.70) 


83. (56.08^ 


24 (16.22) 


4-6 


60 


5 ( 8.33) 


52 (86.67) 


3 ( 5.00) 


7-9 


270 


104 (38.52) 


152 (56.30) 


14 ( 5.19) 


10 - 12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


485 


152 (31.34) 


292 (60.21) 


41 ( 8.45) 



Table. 19 
Part A & B Grants 



GRADE LEVKI 


STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 


Number 
Participated 


No. Gr.'uhinted 
From Program 


No. Requiring 
Additional Help 


No. Left Program 
For Other Reason 


Preschool-K 


94 


50 (53.19) 


44 (46.81) 


0 


1-3 


3,169 


1,047 (33.04) 


1,885 (59.48) 


237X7.49) 


4-6 


2,506 


■ 791 (31.56) 


1,487 (59.34) 


228 ( 9.10) 


7-9 


1,223 


528 (43.17) 


580 (47.42) 


115 ( 9.40) 


10-12 


11 


5 (45.45) 


6 (54.55) 


0 


TOTAL 


7;003 


2,421 (34.57) 


4,002 (57.15) 


580 ( 8.28) 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF STUDENT INVOLVEbffiNT - SPEECH COMPONENT 

1 

Table 20 
Part A & B Grants 



GRADE LEVEL 


STUDENT IIJVOLVEMENT 


Number 
Piirticipated 


No. Graduated 
* From Program 


No . Requiring 
Additional Help 


No. Left Program 
For Other Reason 


PreschooT-K^ 


485 


115 (23.71) 


334 (68.87) 


36 (7.42) 


X 


852 


369 (43.31) 


434 (50.94) 


49 ( 5.. 75) 


9 


549 


302 (55.01) 


215 (39.16) 


32 ( 5 .83) . 


J 


378 


.208 (55.03) 


147 (38.89) 


23 (6.08) 




220 


123 (55.vl) 


88 (40.00) 


9 ( 4.09) ■ 


5 


160 


81 (50.63) 


■ 65 (40.63) 


14 (8.75) 


6 " 


117 


71 (60.68) 


21 (17.95) 


25 (21.37) 


•■■■■7-— 9--'- '^-"^ 


103 


58 (56.31) 


31 (30.10) 


14 (13.59) 


10 - 12 


22 


7 (31.82) 


13 (59.09) 


2 ( 9.09) 


TOTAL 


2,886 


1,334 (48.05) 


1.348 (42.85) 


204 ( 9.11) 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF STUDENT INVOLVEMENT ' BY GRADE LEVEL 

Table 21 
Part A Grants 







STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 




GRADE LEVEL 


Number 
Participated 


No. Graduated 
Eroni Propjram 


No. Requiring 
Additional Help 


No. Left Program| 
For Other Reasbni 


Preschool-K 


i,i8r- • 


416 (35.-22) - 


" 710 (60.11) ■- 


" 55"("4t65),-^ 


1 ^3 


6,723 


2.627 (39.07) 


3'.665 (54.51) 


431 ( 6M:~M 


4-6 


5,297 


2.230 (i!t2. 10) 


2.^29 (49.63y 


A38 ( 8.27V.''^:^I 


7-9 


2,116 


1,088 (51.42) 


796 (37.62) 


. 232 (10.96) 't'^^ 


10-12 


119 


46 (38.66) 


59 (49.58) 


^■^-14 (il.76)f>^ 


TOTAL 


15,436 


6,407 C41.50) 


7,859 (50.90) ' 


■■1,170 C 7.57)RM| 



Table 22 
Part B Grants 







STUDENT .. INVOLVEMENT 


J 


GRADE LEVEL 


Number 
Participated 


No. Graduated 
From Program 


No. Requiring 
Additional Help 


No. Left Program| 
For Other Reasoni?l 


Preschool-K 


. 482 


265 (54.98) 


.164 (34.02) ^ 


53 (11.00) \i 


1-3 


221 


57 (25.79) 


134 (60.63) 


30 (13.57) 't 


4-6 


99 


8 ( 8.08) 


85 (85.86) 


6'*( 6.06) ;;f 


7-9 


374 


169 (45.19) 


187 "(50.00) 


18 ( 4.81) '.{if 


10 - 12 


. 98 


55 (56.12) 


25 (25.51)' ' 


18 (18.37) -| 


TOTAL 


1,274 


554 (43,49) 


595 (46.70) 


125 ( 9.81) rl 



Table 23 
Part A;v & B Grants 







STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 




GRADE LEVEL 


Number 
Participated 


Noi. Grnduated 
From Program 


No . Requiring 
Additional Help 


No. Left Programs 
For Other Reasons 




Preschool-K 


1,663 


681 (40.95) 


874 (52.55) 


108 ( 6.49> 


h ■ 


1---3 


6,944 


2,684 (38.65) 


3,799 (54.71) 


*461 ( 6.64) ' ? 




4-6 


5,396 


2,238 (41.48) 


2,714 (50.30) 


444 („8i23) 




7-9 


2,490 


1,257 (50.48) 


983 (39.48) 


250 (10.04) 




10 - 12 


217 


101 (46.54) 


84 (38.71) 


32 (14.75) . 


ERIC.; 


TOTAL 


16,710 


6,961 (41.65) 


8,454 (50.59) 


1.295 (7.74) . 






25,,. .... 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF STUDENT INVOLVEMENT BY FUNDING SOURCE 

Table 24 



FUNDING SOURCE 


STUDENT INVOLVEMENT -J 


Number 
Participated 


No. Graduated 
From Program 


No. Requiring 
Additional Help 


No. Left for 
Other Reasons 


"Part A Programs 


15,35^6 


6,377 (41.53) 


7,813 (50.88) 


1,166 (7.59) 


Part B Programs 


i,274 


544 (43.49) 


595 (46.70) 


125 (9.81) 


TOTAL 


16,630 


6,931 (41.68) 


8,408 (50.56) 


1,291 (7.76) 
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IV. PERSONNEL 



Each local school district was requested to provid? information 
concerning full and part-time personnel paid with Title I funds as 
wall as from other sources. Other sources included monies contrib- 
uted by the local school district, by State agencies, or by other 
sources of FeO'^ral funds. 

Personnel working in conjunction with Title I programs fall 
within three general categories: administrative, instructional, and 
supportive. Information pertaining to this aspect of the Title I 
program will first be presented individually by category, followed 
by an overall summation. A brief discussion of volunteer involvement 
will also be included. 

A. Administrative Personnel 

As will be noted in Tables 25, 26, and 27 which follow, ^the 
majority of administrative personnel were hired on a part-time basis 
under Part A grants. Specific activities included program adminis- 
tration as well as clerical and bookkeeping duties. 

B. Instructional* Personnel. 

As was the case with administrative personnel, the majority of 
instructional staff members were hired on a part-t5.!ne basis under 
Part A grants. As can be seen in Tables 28, 29, and 30^ the majority 
of full-time instructional personnel were aides, closely followed by 
teachers. More specifically, 56.98% of all full-time staff members 
were aides, 56.93% in Part A programs and 57.14% in Part B programs. 
Corresponding figures for teachers are: overall - 43.01%; Part A 
programs - 43.05%; and Part B programs - 42.86%. 

27 



A similar pattern emerged after examining part-time instructional 
personnel, although in this case, the percentages of teachers and aides 
are more closely matched. Overall, 49.46% of all part-time instructional 
personnel were teachers, 49.10 were aides, and the remaining 1-44% were 
librarians or library aides. Within Part A programs, 51.06% of all 
part-time instructional personnel were aides, 47.23% were teachers, and 
1.70% were library staff members. Corresponding figures for Part B 
programs were: 61.90% - teachers and 38.10% - aides. Across both pro- 
grams as well as types of employment, the overwhelming majority of 
teachers worked in the reading area. In Part B programs, in which a 
compensatory early childhood education priority has been set, by the 
.State.Title I office, approximately two-thirds of all teachers were 
employed in projects of this type. An additional 30% of all teachers 
were employed to work with children with learning disabilities. 

C . Supportive Personnel 

Overall, relatively few supportive personnel were hired under 
Title I grants. Within this category, guidance counselors » school 
nurses, and social workers were the most frequently filled positions. 
As can be seen by comparing Tables 31 and 32, the majority of supportive 
staff members were hired on a part-time basis under Part A grants. 

D. Summary 

Table 34 presents a summary of Title I personnel broken down by 
activity assignment and funding source. With respect to activity 
assignment, 85.26% of all persons hired were instructional personnel, 
8.48% - supportive staff, and 6.26% - administrative personnel. 
As would be expected, 87.36% of these staff members were hired using 
Title I funds. All other- funding sources accounted for the remaining 
12.64%. OO 



20. 

SUMMARY OF PERSONNEL BY TITLE I ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT 



Table 2 5 
Part A Prog.ramg 



ACTIVITY 
ASSIGNIIENT 


FULL TmB STAFF MEMBERS 


LESS TIli\N FULL TIME^ STAFF MEMBERS 1 


Mo. Vf^id f*^iora 
Title Fmtni^ 


No.' Paid From 
Other Sour2ii*s 


Nbv Paid From 
Aill SoMSxes 


EnE fatd. 
Fr'(^ T^K 


FTE Fa-ad JErom ' 
Other; Sources 






1 


20 

if 


7.05 


3.93 


1 Clerical 




0 


14 


4-i5 




f "^^ 

Bookke^er 


0 


0 


22 


1 IJ 1 ■ ^^'*«!»«, 


1 .11 


TOTAL 




1 


56 


leM^i; 





Table 26 
Part B Programs 



ACTIVITY 
ASSIGNMENT 


FULL TIME STAFF MEMBERS 


LESS TIL^^] FULL TIME STAFF MEMBERS 


No. r.iid From 
Title I Funds 


No. Paid From 
Other Sources 


No. Paid From 
All Sources 


FTE Paid 
From T-i 


FTE :Paid. From 
Other Sources 


Administrator/ 
Director 


1 


0 


4 


.90 


.10 


Clerical 


0 


0 


1 


0 


.05 


Bookkeeper 


0 


0 


1 


0 


.05 


TOTAL 


1 


0 


•6 


.90 


.20 



Table 27 
Part A and B Programs 



ACTIVITY 
ASSIGNMENT 


FULL TIME STAFF MEMBERS 


LESS THAN FULL TIME STAFF MEMBERS 


No. Fnid From 
Title I Funds 


No. Paid From 
Other Sources 


No. raid From 
All Sources 


FTE Paid 
From T-I 


FTE Paid From 
Other Sources 


Administrator/ 
Director 


1 


1 


24 


8.85 


4.03 


Clerical 


2 


0 


15 


4.15 


.40 


Bookkeeper 


0 


0 • 


23 


4.80 


.16 


TOTAL 


3 


1 


62 


17.80 


4.59 
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SUMMARY OF PERSONNEL BY TI'^rLE I fNSm^TIONAL ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT 



fabl ' 2^ 



I ACTIVITY 
ASSIGNMENT . 


FULL TTMr STAF:' J0j..ES?>'l?i>. _ 


LESS TMN FULL TIME sii-^FF MEMBERS 


No. Pnid From 
Title I Funds 


Kc- ■ p.v 7t3-ti: 


No. Paid From 
All Sources 


FTE EaiiajfirrE Paid From 
From T~xi:0ther Sources 


. XLl D u ^ U L> L XLy Lid J. 

Aide 


86 


1 1 " II 1 ■ ' II 


120 


63.57 7.95 


Librarian 


0 




2 


.90 


0 


Library Aide 


0 




Z 


.90 


0 


.Teacher 






2 




4 


3.10 


0 


Learning Dis . 


■ 4 




35 


5.03 


9.44 


Mathemat ics 


4 




7 


2.20 


.65 


Physical Ed. 


0 


0 


1 


.20 


0 


Preschool & K 


2 


'> 


3 


1.25 


0 


■ Reading 


51 




47 


42.18 


2.30 


Speech 


2 


.9 


14 


.65 


4.93 


TOTAL 


151 




;235 


119.98 


25-27 


Table 
Part B Praf rasas 


ACTIVITY 
'ASSIGNl-IENT 


FUI.I. TIME STAFF MEHHERS 


LESS THAN FULL TIME ST^ 


VFF MEMBERS 


No. Pnid From 
Title. 1 Funds 


No. Paiia Frvran 
Other SojiiiEszss 


INo. Rsdd From 
All Sources 


FTE Paid 
From T-I 


FTE Paid From 
Other Sources 


instructional 
Aide 


16 


0 


15 


6.16 


.40 


Librarian 


0 


iS 


0 


0 


0 


Library Aide 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Teacher 








Language Dev. 


0 




■ 0 


0 


0 


Learning Dis. 


2 




4 


2.53 


0 


Mathematics 


2 


0 


2 ' 


0 


1.50 


: Physical Ed. 


0 




0 


0 


0 


' Preschool 6 K 


7 


0 


4 


2.55 


0 


Reading 


1 


0 


11 


3.30 


.50 


Speech 


0 




5 


2.20 


.10 


i; TOTAL 


28 




42 


m.. 74 


2.50 



SUMMARY OF PERSONNEL BY TITLE I INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY ASSIGNMENT 
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Table 30 . 
Part A & B Gxavsss 



ACTIVITY 
ASSIGNMENT 


FULL TEIIE STAFF MEMBERS 


LESS THAN FULL TIME STAH' ."tEMBERS 


No, Paid Fxom 
Title I Funds 


No, Paid From 
Other Sources 


No,. Paid From 
All Sources 


FTE Paijd 
From 7-1 


TWE: Paid Exxim 
Otbe^ SourcesF 


" instruct lonai 
Aide 


102 


0 


136 


69.73 


S.35 


Librarian 


0 


0 


2 


.90 




Library Aide 


0 


0 


2 


.90 




Tora 1^ V\ o T* 




Language Dev. 


2 


. 0 


4 


3.10 


QD] 


TpflTTrfno D"! ^ 


6 


0 


39 


7.56 


9.44 


Mathematics 


6 


2 


9 


2,20 


2.15 


Physical Ed. 


0 


P 


1 


.20 


0 


Preschool & K 


9 


0 


7 


3.80 


0 


- Reading 


52 


5 


58 


45.4'8 


2.80 


Speech 


2 


9 


19 


- 2.85 


5.03 


TOTAL 


179 


16 


277 


136.72 


27.77 



31 
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SUMMARY OF PERS0N5EL By TITLE I :BUPPORTIBS!S; iCTmiYT XSffiiGNMENT 

TaKle 31 



Part A Grants 



ACTIVITY 
ASSIGNMENT • 


HflT TIMF STAPF MKMBFRS U LESS T^WXCJ FHLL TIME' ST^ 


1.-FF MEMBERS 


"^b. Taild Trotn 
Title I Funds- 


No. Paid From: ^ w. P^lcb Elrcam 
Other Sources All Soumes 


FTE Paid 

"Frntn T— T 


FTE Eaid- From 
Other Sotirces 


Clinical 
Psychologist 




-T ,1 


.05 




uuxaance 
Counselor 







8 






Health Aide 


— 


1 


2 


1.40 


. 


Nurse's Aide 




2 


.1 


.50 


: 


Srhool Nurse 


'..5 




8 


5..20 




School 






1 


.20 




Social Worker 


6 ' 




4 


Z.20 


.40 


TOTAL 


IB 


Z 


25 


11.80 


1. 80 






Table 32 • 
Part B Grants 


ACTIVITY 
ASSIGNTIENT 


FULL T.nrE STAFF MEMBERS 


LESS THAN FULL TIME STAFF IjEHSEEES. . 


Nor Paid From 
Title I Funds 


No. Paid From 
Other Sources 


No.. Paid From 
All Sources 


FTE Paid 
From T-I 


FTE i?fe!i«fc^om 
Othesr • SioaBEices' ' 


Psychologist 












VJUJ-UCILIL.C 

Counselor 


2 




:i 




.no 


Health Aide 












\Nurse's Aide 












^phbbl Nurse 










.05 


/school 

/ Psychologist 




[ 








Socl^alc Workar 












TOTAL 


2 








.15 



Table 33 
3airt A & B Grants 



' ACTIVITY 
ASSIGNMENT . 


FULL TIME STAFF MEMBSS5 


LESS TH2^ FULL TIME ST/ 


tFF MEMHERS; 


No, "Paid From: 
Title 1 Funds' 


No . . Ps^i^i^' 

0th er Scrar c e s i 


No. Paid From 
All Sooxees 


FTE Paid; 
From T-I^ 


iElE Pantd Erom 
Ofther jSouccessi 


CJimxcax 
Psychologist 






X 


.05 




Guidance 
Counselor 


m 


— 




z;25 




Health Aide 






y 


1.40 1 




Nurse 'is Aide 


,2 


2 ...1 


1 


.50 




_SchooljNurs_e 


5 




9 


5. 20 


...25 , 


school 

Psychologist 






1 , 


.20 




Hcii^l :»orker 


6 




4 


2.20 


.40 32 


TOTAL 


-20 


2 


27 


11.80 


L.95 



Table 

SlMmRY OF iSRSOMEL BY TITLE I KCTWILY and FUITDING SOURCE 



TYPE OF ACTIvri 1 


SOURCE OF"cUNroi^^ 


TOTAL 


Par:t A Grants 


~«act B Grants 




jOitnher Sources 




Other Sources 


T±tle I 


Other Sources 


Admln±st r a t i ve 




i 5.39 . 

i 


l.SO) 


..20 


20..80 


5.59 


Iirrtxmrct ional 


270 .9-8^ \ 


i 

1 41.27 


44.74 


2.50 


315.72 


43.77 


Supprtrtlve 




3.80 




.15 


31.80 


3.95 


TOTAL . 


3,I5'«^e 1 50.46 


48 as-^ 


2.85 


368.32 


53.31 



*£Tttxies represent sxmi tsf: tull-tline personi^l and full-time equivalents 
xo?r part-time persaaaa^ilL. 



Table 35 

suwmY OF i;:olun3:eer paeticipation 



SOURCE OF 
TTTLE I FUKHI25G 


NUMBER OF 


FULL TIME 
EQUIVALENT (iFTE) 


Part A Graid 




82.57 


Part B Srau-: .. 




10.92. 


TOTSL 


33^' 


93.49 
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V, PARENTAL INVOLVEIENT 



The rec«^nt amendments to ESEA Title I mntained in P.L. 93-380 
included provisions for: strengthening t±2e. iisquirememts of Parent 
Acivisory Councils at ths local schcol district levels In response to 
these provisions., the State Title 1 office formulated a set of guMe- 
lines which veis distributed to aOQ. VemHcnxt: school distxicts. The 
pu-rpose of these guidelines was to provife^ direction and suggestions 
to ±he local edmiraitionHl agencies on meeting the revised regulations. 

Despite these efforts, the Pariant iSafcisory CormT-fl s met with 
varying degrees of success. While some Exstrict^ fcsrxiljed the±r 
ComicliLs as being a productive gxxiup adriareiy involTped in theL-improve- 
ment of educational proigrams forrtire disaidvantaged, other distnricts 
mentioned* passive or limited pari3icipati<OTi at poorly art ended ine e tings. 
The State Title L stmff is very nmch aware of the problems- f acssd by 
local school admixdistxators in att^SSrptiiig to meet the ]p:arent adviscnry 
council requirements, and willingly rspond to requests :SDr asi«istsnce 
in fulfilling this -aspect of dte Htd^ I P^^^ 

One section :a£'tii&^35E&tJEtiDii repDrt:a:eq:uested each supervisory 
district to prcRcdrdEH::infbrmat2:Hmi^^ invdivement 
of its Parent Advisnsry Council as well -as^- the^^^e and ef fect±veness 

of administrative eSor^s to persuade all eligible Title I parsnzs to 
become active members o£ the Council. An estimate of the total cost: of 
Parent Advisory Cotmcil activities paid with Title T funds mas siEsow; 
requested. A tcitail (dS S3 jiistntcts pnrvdided this :fiiE&yrmat±Dn- 3e^?jite 
docxunentation in2inst±ng tticat: an :honest:^f f art -had ^been made ::ssi :est^bli^^^ 
a Parent AdvisoryUDuncil^ one addition^ district stated that-:its efforts 
had been unsuccessiXiL^ 



A. Council Composition 

The 53 districts reported a total Council meuDSersiip of 884 individuals. 
The majority of Council represeaf atlves were parenfis of Title I chiMreni, 
followed by public school personnel, a collective gron;^ of varying, repre- 
sentation labeled "other", and private school personnel. 

A closer examination of the "other" group revstled the following 
breakdown of its composition (NumbesB: in parentheses indicate the -occur- 
rence of this category): parents o^TMm-T-itle-l si ii u yi i ts (8); school 
board members (6) ; representatives from community ageacies (3) ; representa- 
tives from other Title I programs (2); Title I nursES (2); and adtnioistraitors 
(2). Each of the remaining categories were mentioned once:: central of f ice 
personnel, citizens, project coorditiatisc* special edaieation persoam^ teachers 
speech aide, superintendent, bookke^er,, eiementary coordinator^ sacl^ 
welfare worker , clinical psychdlDglst ^ .projiect ^ffliTecto^t.,^ Bnd.aainimuni^ 

A iiumerlcal breakdown: of Council (OTinpsDSitJsm sgnK^ars in Tis^ 



Table 3& 



SUMMARY CE TAEENTJiAD^lSOEr COUNCIL 



OSEDION 



Membership Category 


IjuTPbF^r lEnclutei j 


Percsnt isif '^taiL 


Parents of Title I Children 


531 . 


71..38Z 


Pctblic School Personnel 




2i..49S 


Private School Personnel 


X3 


1^71 


Other 


! m 


t li - 


TOTAL 




1 mo-Mm- 



B. Counci;! Involvement 

Each iocal school district was asked to describe the extent and 
Impact ofrParent Advisory Council involvement in the needs* assessment , 
the planning,, the operation, and the evaluation of the Title I program. 
On the basis of the information provided, an indication pf the Councils 
Involvement in various types of activities can be determined, however, 
the impact™ of Council involvement cannot be specifically assess.ed. 

With respect to involvement. Table 37 presents a numerical break- 
down of Council activities.. 



Table 37 - 

SUMMARY. OF PARENT ADVISORY COUNCiL INVOLVEMENT 



I ACTIVITY 

■ h 


NUMBER OF COUNCILS INVOLVED 


' Planning 


27* 


Operation 


21 


Evaluation 


15' 


Needs Assessment 


8 


Non-'Inyolvement . 


■ " 5 ^ 



*A11 numbers represent a duplicate count 



Non-involvement indicates a willingness of Council members to hear 
about the Title I program, but-^a reluctance to play a more active role. 
In addition to the four activities included in Tatle 37, which were 
common to a number of Parent Advisory Councils, several additional 
activities were mentioned: dissemination of program information, set- 
ting priorities, making program suggestions, on-site visits to projects 
shaping plans for the future involvement of the Council, and special 
projects such'' as the collation of needs assessment data. 
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As mentioned previously, no assessment can be made of the specific 
impact of Council involvement on the Title I programs. Generally, how- 

. . — - — . • • - - 

ever, both the amount of participation as well as the degree of active 

involvement appear to enhance Council effectiveness. Of these two 
factors, the degree of active involvement appears to be most influential. 
C. Parent Recruitment 

Each district was asked to describe the extent and effectiveness 
of administrative efforts t6 persuade all eligible Title I parents to 
become active members of the Parent Advisory Council. After an initial 
review of the information provided, several commonly used recruitment 
methods were identified. Table 38 provides a summary of these methods 
with a corresponding rating of their effectiveness. The numbers con- 
tained in each cell indicate the numb et of Councils using a given 
recruitment method with the Indicated degree of effectiveness. 

Table 38 

SWIMARY OF ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS "OF 
RECRUITMENT FOR PARENT ADVISORY COUNCILS 





PRrRniTMENT METHODS 




DEGREE OF 
^tFECTIVENESS 


Media 


Letter to 
Parents 


Personal 
Contact 


Informational 
Meeting 


PAC Members 
Recruiting . 
Other Parents 


Very Effective 




1 




2 


4 


Moderately 
Effective 


3 


8 


5 






Not Effective 


1 


1 


1 




• 


Effectiveness 
Not Mentioned 




1 


4 




1. 
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As can be noted in Table 38, letters to parents and personal contact 
were the most frequently used as well ai\ effective recruitment methods. 
The presence of the superintendent at all PAC meetings was identified by 
one district as an Important factor in their effective recruiting effort. 
D. Cost of Parent Advisory Council Activities 

Each district was asked to provide an estimate of the total cost of 
Parent Advisory Council activities paid with Title I funds. A summary of 
this information appears in Table 39. The most apparent observation which, 
can be made is the large number of districts in which no funds were ex-- . 
perided to support council activities. A total of 13 districts expended 
funds, 10 from Part. A grants, the remaining 3 from both Part A and B grants. 

-A, Mde ran g e of cost was re ported,__with_the_.s.inal l.e sx_e xp.end i tjure^belng 

$13.00 and the largest, $300.00. In terms of average estimated costs, 
Part A grant recipients indicated an average expenditure of $106.31, 
Part B grant recipients an average of $131.67, with the combined average 
being $118.99* Corresponding figures for total estimated costs are: 
Part A grants - $1,382.07; Part B grants - $395.00, and overall total - 
$1,770.07. 

Funds were expended to' support a variety of activities which can 
be subsumed under two general categories. One category included ex- 
penditures incidental to the operation of the advisory council^ Typical 
activities included secretarial services and duplication of Title I materials. 
Th(B second category included expenditures which were made to support a 
more effective parent advisory council. More specifically, when financial 
problems may have been a barrier to effective participation, expenditures 
were made to help low income members of the advisory council meet the in- 
cidental costs of serving on the council.- Such expenditures included 
reimbursement for travel expenses and baby-sitting services. Additional 
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expenditures related to increased council effectiveness included in- 
service training and InformationaHimiaterials,. 

Two specific activities are "deserving of special mention. One 
school district spent $2^014.75 to produce a color film designed to 
orient Parent Advisory Qouncil memfaiars to the Title I program in that 
district. The Advisory Council im another district, working along with 
an outside consultant, ccmplieted a needs assessment of the total (K-8) 
school population. The. CamKEdLl determined needs by analyzing statistics 
gained from surveys and l3j visiting all existing Title I programs in the 
district. On the basis' of t^e findings, the Council met with district 
administrators to discuss pno^grams designed to meet the identified needs 
"Wd^'To^^tainrisir^i'oa^ inclusion into the existing program. 



Tirbli p 3.9 

SUMMARY OF TOTAL ESTIMAHED COSTS OF TITLE I SERVICES 
FOR PARENT ADVISORY COUISBCIL ACTIVITIES PAID WITH ESEA TITLE I FUNDS 



Estimated Costs 


"Number of Programs Expending Estimated Cost 


Part: A Grant: 


Part B Grant 


Total No. for 
Estimated Cost 


$349 ~ 300 


2 


1 


3 


299 - 250 


0 


0 . 


0 


249 - 200 


1 


0 


1 "■ 


199 - 150 


0 


0 


0 


149 - 100 


2 


0 


2 


99 - 50 


4 


1 


9 

5 


49 - 1 


4 


-1 
X 


5 . 


TOTAL 

EXPENDING t'UNUS 


13 


3 ■ 


16* 


NUMBER 

EXPENDING NO. FUNDS 


40) 


33 


73 



^Duplicated Count 39 



VI. STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

All school districts were requested to report standardized test 
results for reading, math, and learning disabilities programs in mean 
grade equivalent scores. The State Title I office recognizes the 
problems inherent in the use of these scores and is fully aware that 
summarizing these scores across different testing instruments further 
compounds the problems. However, the grade equivalent scores were 
used only as a means of obtaining a very general statewide picture of 
student performance. It should also be noted that measures of student 
performance for those districts using the Prescriptive Reading Inventory, 
a criterion-referenced reading program, are reported separately in 
Appendix A. 

Statewide summaries of student performance by program component and 
by grade level appear in Tables 40 and 41, respectively. In all cases, 
entries in each cell represent the number of students achieving the 
identified gain. Numbers in parenthesis represent corresponding per- 
centages of students. As will be noted, approximately 43% of all par- 
ticipants (N=3374) achieved gains of at least 1.1 months while taking 
part in a Title I program. /Conversely, less than one percent of all 
students showed a loss in mean grade equivalent scores when measured by 
a standardized testing instrument. 

Individual summaries of student performance within reading, math, 
learning disabilities,' and speech programs follow. Once again, entries 
in each cell represent the number of students achieving the identified 
gain. Numbers in parenthesis represent corresponding percentages of 
students. 
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Table 40 

SUMMARY OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE BY PROGRAM COMPONENT 



PROGRAM 


GAINS IN MEAN GRADE EQUfVALENT SCORES 


LOSSES- 


COMPONENT 


1.5+ 


1.4 - 1.1 


,1.0 - .7 


.6 - 0 


Learning 
Disabilities 


84(12.02) 


39( 5.19) 


157(14.80) 


246(29.36) 


0 


Math 


30( 4.29) 


160(21.28) 


169(15.93) 


52( 6.21) 


0 


Reading 


585(83.69) 


553(73.54) 


735(69.27) , 


5^.0(64.44) 


24(100) 


TOTAL 


699(20.72) 


752(22.29) 


1061(31.45) 


838(24.84) 


24(.71) 



' Table 41 ' 
SUMMARY OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE BY GRADE LEVEL 
(LEARNING DISABILITIES, READING, AND MATH COMPONENTS COMBINED) 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


. GAINS IN MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 


LOSSES 


1.5+ 


1.4 - 1.1 


1.0 - .7 


.6-0 


1 


12( 1.72) 


32( 4.26) 


8( .75) 


134(15.99) 


4(16.67) 


2 


65( 9.30) 


98(13.03) 


265(24.98) 


164(19.57) 


0 


3 


107(15.31) 


166(22.07) 


192(18.10) 


138(16.47) 


0 


4 


102(14.59) 


166(22.07) 


243(22.90) 


131(15.63) 


2( 8.33) 


5 


166(23.75) 


144(19.15) 


132(12.44) 


106(12.65) 


0 


6 


70(10.01) 


51( 6.78) 


96( 9.05) 


39(4.65) 


0* 


7 


87(12.45) 


91(12.10) 


43( 4.05) 


103(12.29) 


18 (75.00) 


8 


90(12.88) 


4( .53) 


82( 7.73) 


23( 2.74) 


0 


TOTAL 


699(20.72) 


752(22.29) 


1061(31.45) 


838(24.84) 


24( .71) 



A, Reading Programs 

As can be seen in Tables 42, 43, and 44, a total of 2,437 first 
through eighth grade students participated in reading programs. It 
should be noted, however, that this figure is lower than the actual 
number of participants, since additional students were involved in 
programs whigh utilized the Prescriptive Reading Inventory. More 
detailed information concerning the PRI is presented In Appendix A. 

An overall look at both standardized and criterion-referenced 
test results indicates that over 50% of all* students who participated 
in Title I reading programs made appreciable gains during the 1974-75 
school year. 



SUMMARY OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE - READING COMPONENT 

Table 42 
Part A Programs 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


GAINS IN MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 


LOSSES 


1.5+ 


l.A - 1.1 


1.0 - .7 


.6-0 


' 1 


8 


13 


7 


105 


A 


2 


53 


85 


162 


127 


0 


3 


78 


131 


98 


62 


0 


A 


79 


117 


154 


62 


2 


5 


133 


83 


73 


• 35 


0 

• 


6 


55 


29 


56 


16 


0 


7 


52 


39 


A3 


14 


18 


8 


A3 


3 


37 


5 


0 


TOTAL 


- 501 
(24.07) 


500 
(24.03) 


630 
(30.27) 


(20. A7) 


(1.15) 



o 

ERIC 
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SUMMARY OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE - READING COMPONENT 



Table 43 
Part B Programs 



GRADE 
lEVEL 


GAINS IN MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 


LOSSES 


1.5+ 


l.A - 1.1 


1.0 - .7 


.6 - 0 


1 


0 


7 


1 


8 


0 


2 


3 


2 


18 


7 


0 


3 . 


3 


24 


17 


2 


0 


4 


2 


1 


24 


19 


0 


•5 . ■ 


1- ' 


■ .1 


19 


■ 11 


0 


6 


1 . 


0 


12 


0 


0 ■ 


7 


32 


18 


0 


59 


0 


8 


42 


0 


14 


8 


0 


TOTAL 


84 
f23.60) 


53 
(14.89) 


105 
(29.49) 


114 
(32.02) 


0 



Table 44 

I 



Part A & B Programs 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


GAINS IN MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 


LOSSES 


1.5+ 


1.4' - 1.1 


1.0 - .7 


.6-0 


1 


8 


20 


8 


113 


4 


2 


56 


87 


180 


134 


0 


3 


81 


155 


115 


64 


0 


4 


81 


118 


178 


81 


2 


5 


134 


84 


92 


46 


0 


6 


/ 56 


29 


68 


16 


• 

0 


7 


84 


57 


43 


73 


18 


8 


85 


3 


51 


13 


0 


_ TOTAL.. „ 


585 
(24.00) 


553 
(22.69) 


735 
(30.16) 


540 
(22.16) 


24 
(.98) 
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B. Math Programs 

A total of 411 students in grades one through eight participated in 
remedial, math programs. When examining Tables 45, 46, and 47, it can be 
seen that approxictately 46% of all participants achieved gains of at 
least 1.1 months in grade equivalent scores. It will also be noted that 
no losses between pre and post-testing scores were reported in any math 
program. . , 



SUMMARY OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE - MATH COMPONENT 

Table 45 
Part A Programs 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


GAINS IN MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 


LOSSES 


1.5+ . 


1.4 .- 1.1 


1.0 - .7 


.6-0 .' 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


11 


15 


3 


0 


3 


11 


0' . 


23 


4 


0 


A 


10 


31 


33 


: 0 


0 


5 


0 


39 




19 


0 


6 


8 


0 


10 


0 


0 


7 


0 


17 


0 


4 


0 


8 


0 


1 • 


9 


0 

1 t ■■'■gJE-a ^'L- 1 llHTIIi.JJ 


or 


TOTAL 


30 
(11.76) 


100 
(39.22) 


94 
(36.86) 


oil ■ 
(12716) 


0 
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SUMMARY OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE - MATH COMPONENT 



Table 46 
Part B Programs 



GRADE 


GAINS IN MEAN GRADE ■EQUIVALENT SCORES 


LOSSES 


LEVEL 


1.5+ 


1.4 - 1.1 


1.0 - .7 


.6.- 0 


1 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


2 . 


0 


0 


18 


■ 3 ■ . 


0 


3 


0 


0 


28 




0 


A 


0 


12 


1 


0 


0 


5 


0 


21 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


7 


0 


17 


0 


14 


0 


8 


0 


vO 


22 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


. 0 


60 
(38.46) 


75 
(48.08) 


21 
(13.46) 


Q 



Table 47 
Part A & B Programs 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


GAINS IN mean', GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 


LOSSES 


1.5+ 


1.4 - 1.1 


1.0 - .7 


.6-0 


1 


0 


11 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


11 


33 


6 


0 


3 


11 


0 


51 


8 


0 


4 


10 


43 


34 


0 


0 


5 


0 


60 . 


4 


19 


0 


6 


8 


0 


16 


0 


0 


7 


0 


34 


0 


18 


» ' - 

0 


8 


0 


I 


31 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


30 
( 7.30) 


160 
•(38.93) 


169 
(41.12) 


52 
(12.65) 


0 
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Learning Disabilities programs were conducted primarily by Consulting 
Teachers. These teachers have received specialized training In the 
remediation of learning disabilities through the use of behavioral analysis 
techniques in conjunction with the Consulting Teacher Program at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Remediation is most typically in the form of indiv- 
idualized educational plans including instructional objectives suited to 
the unique needs of each child. Due to the nature of these plans, student 
progress is carefully recorded and measured on a regular basis, and, there- 
fore, standardized tests are tiot the sole means of student evaluat lent. A 
summary of ^studsnt performance ae? indicated by standardisseil test results 
appears injIabls AS. 



SUMMARY :UF STUDENT PERFORMANCE - LEARNING DISABILITIES COMPONENT 

Table. 48 
Part A Programs 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


GAINS IN MEAN GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES 


LOSSES 


1,5+ 


1,4 - 1.1 


1.0 - .7 


.6 - 0 


1 


4 


1 


0 


20 


0 


2 


8 


0 


52 


24 


0 


3 


15 


11 


26 


66 


0 


4 


11 


5 


31 


50 


0 


,5 


32 


0 


36 


41 


0 


6 


6 


22 


12 


23 


0 


7 


3 


0 


0 


12 


• 

0 


8 


5 


0 


0 


10 


0 


TOTAL 


(15.97) 


39 
(7.41) 


' 157 
(29.85) 


^46 ' ' ' 
(46.77) 


0 



*A11 Learning Disabilities programs were funded under Part A Grants 



D. Speech Programs . ^ : ; . 

All Title I speech programs are conducted with technical assistance 
from the Speech Consultant who iff a member of the Special Education Div- 
ision, State Department of Education. Each school district having a 
speech program is required to complete a comprehensive report form at 
the end of each school year. Although one section of 'the form-:requests 
standardized test results, the manner in which these results were to be 
reported was nor specified. There'fESEe, student performance wasr reported 
in a variety r-of^israys Including percCTtiles, percentages , and raw scores. 
Since the comzerslon of these varioxas forms of results into azslngle 
commoarindia=sSD,r of achievement was. unfeasible , student performance' in 
speech programs;^,, of necessity, wilX be reported, in a dif f erentr^nanner . 

liable .20.,. Included under the section of this report entitled 
Student: Participation (see page 15), also provides data regarding student 
performance. It will be noted that approximately 48% of all students who 
participated in speech programs were permanently dismissed. Permanent , 
dismissal, in most cases, requires total correction of the identified 
problem area.(s). An additional 43% of participating students will require 
continued help. The remaining 9% of participants left the speech program 
for reasons other than dismissal. 
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VII. IN-SERVICE TRAINING 



Several different pieces of Information were requested concerning 
in-service training: a descriptrion of the .in-service training activities 
which had been included in the .project, an indication of those activities 
itn which the project staff wouldrparticipate if offered, and the total 
t^estimated cost of in-service edtication for Title I staff paid with Title I 
iEunds. Each of these points will be discussed briefly. 

A. In-service Training Includ&dz-in Projects 

While specific in-service training activities were suited to individual 
program needs, s^verSl general types of activities were fairly common across 
all projects. More specif ically;,, workshops, meetings, training provided by 
subject area specialists, and coursework were frequently identified in- 
service activities. Unfortunately, a substantial number of school * districts 
did not include information about the in-service training which had been 
included in their project Si 

B . Estimated Costs of In-service Education 

Ovex half of ^Irhe 54 school districts receiving Title I funds expended 
monies for in-service education. The majority of these training activities 
were included in programs funded by Part A grants. 

Overall, an average of $952.94 was spent within Title I programs for 
in-s,ervice education. Corresponding fijgures for Part A and Part B projects 
were $l-;306.95 and $598.93, respectively; 
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SUMMARY HF REQUESTS; i:OR .3INSERV1CE lEATNING 
Table 49 



TYPE OF IN-SERVICE'iTRAINING REQUESTED 



TYPE 

PROGRAM* 


S n) 
<3 p 
u 

bo to 
O C 

U Ti 

iH 
. OJ 
O -H 

3 >* 


Screening 


Team 

Organization 


Needs 

Assessment 


Program 

Coordination . 


Interim 
Testing 


Diagnpsis 


i 

;tlO 

(U 
do 


(U 

o to: 

C (U 

n) > 
o a 

■T^ W • 

H -O 

0) ^ 
Oh O 


Criterion Ref- 
erenced Testing 


Use of All 
Avail/ Resources 


H DO 

o CJ 
-H -H 
4-) (T) 
O H* 

2.^ 


60 m:-' 

h:S to 
M i wilt 50 

M -t-l to , 4J 
OJ :5JiIrM- W 
:«iltt(Ji; U 


Other 


None 

Requested 


Consulting Teacher/ 
Learning Disabilities 


26 


21 


19 


28 


27 


21 


.30 




27 


28 


28 


24 


3S.|z:6 


9 


IP 


Early Childhood 
Education 


20 


25 


14 


27, 


24 


,15 


23 


14 


25 


14 


28 


25 


24 , 


tZ8 


r ■ 9> 


3 


Guidance and 
CnunselinE 


5 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 






0 


2 


Hpal th - 


18 


10 


9 


8 


8 


3 


7 


6 


6 


1 


11 


7" 


2. 




2 


10 


Home-School 
Coordinator 


8 


1 


5 


, 5 


, 5' 


2 


2 


4 


1- 


1' 


4 


2 


4 




1 


3 


Math 


12 


3 


0 


4 


5 


3 


6 


1 


.4 


3 


2 


3 




11 


0 


6 


Program 
Coordinator 


.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




% 




0 : 




1 


0 


0 


Reading 


47 


88 


49 


76 


81 


72 


119 


35^ 


md 


m 


63 




loasi 


189 


;i8 


10 


Speech, Language 
and Hearing 


22 


A 


2 


4 




© 


4 


:04 


A 


3: 


5 


.2 J 




I 


: 0 


15 


Other 


25 


12 


10 


18 


13 




20' 


7 






22 


28 


i0;| 




1 .1 


8 


TOTAL 


188 


166 


109 


L72 


L48 


133"' 


!2i2 


82 


18:6 




164 


166 


183: 


190 
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*Summer Programs Not Included 

1. Other Programs: ' 

Aid For .the Disadvantaged 
Big Brother/Big Sister 
Dropout Prevention 
Helping Teacher Program 
One Room Schdolhouse 
Kldpower 

Language Arts & Enrichment 
Library Programs 
. Psychological Consultations 
Physical Ed. for Handicapped 
Resource Room 
Social Worker 
Tutorial 
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2. Other Inservlce Training Requested: 

Diagnostic ,PTescriptive,&Remediation Teach 

Individualization Training for Teachers 

Learning Disabilities 

Management by Objectives 

Materials for Slow Learners 

Motivation of Uninterested Learners 

Organization of Volunteers 

Parent Advisory Council • 

Remedial Reading 

Speech & Language Training 

\ . :■ 



Vlll. ESEA TITLE 1 - PART C PROGRAMS 



A total State allocation of $29,070.00 was received for Part C gi^ants 
These funds were distributed among 60 local school districts and served a 
total of 2,9ff6 children. The stnallest grant, was in the amount of $62.00, 
the largest in the amount of $2,701.00. A breakdown of specific grant 

awards appears in Table 50. 

. Table 50 

SUMMARY OF PART C GRANT AWARDS 



Amount of Grant 


. No. of Districts . 
Receiving Grant 


Percent of 
Total 


$ 0 - ms 


■ . : . ■ 45''.' .'„..■ 


75.00% 


500 - 999 




13.33% 


1000 - 1499 . 


3 .; . . ■ ■ . 


5.00% 


1500 - 1999 


• 3 ^; 


5.00% 


2000 - 2499 






2500 - 2999 


,1. , ■ 


1.67% 


TOTAL 


60. 


100.00% 



The majority of these funds was spent on materials for use in the 
existing Title I programs. The remainder was used for the salaries of 
special project personnel.. 

Each district was also asked to estimate the impact of Part C 
monies on the education of the children served. Table 51 is a summary 
of the districts' responses. The number contained in each cell indicate 
the number of districts using the Part C funds for a given purpose with 
the identified level of impact. 
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As can be noted in this table, the consensus of the districts was 
that the Part C funds had considerable impact on the education of the 
ch^ldxen served. 

Table 51 

SUMMARY OF THE EDUCATIONAL IMPACT OF PART C FUNDS 





USE OF FUNDS 




Level of 
Impact 


Reading 
Materials 


Math 
Materials 


Speech & 
Language 
Materials 


Health 
Materials 


Special 
Project 
Personnel 


Significant 
Impact 




8 


12 


1 


2 


Moderate 
Iwpact 


6 


12 


7 






Little 
Impact 












No 

Impac't 
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IX. RECOMMENDATIONS 



Following a summary of program results and impact an student par- 
blclpants, ata£f members were asked to give recommendations for future 
actions. Table 52 presents a summary of these recommendations.. 

While most of the recommendations included in Table 52 are self- 
explanatory, two may need additional clarification. Within the continu- 
ation and expansion recommendation, expansion took several different 
forms: including a larger number of children in the program, lengthening 
the time of participation, conducting the program in a larger physical 
space, working with the parents of children receiving services, and 
coordinating the program with related school services. 

Programmatic changes is the second recommendation requiring further 
explanation. Once again, a variety of changes were subsumed under this 
category: rearranging schedules, decreasing the number of participants 
and focusing instead on a specific group of children, shifting the location 
in which services were provided, providing more carry-over and follow-up, 
restructuring the use of volunteers, and modifying reports of student 
achievement by including progress reports to parents. ^^ 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS BY PROGRAM ''STAFF ; ' 



Table 52 



1 

o 

•• s 

RECOMMENDATIONS . 


Cons. Teacher/ 
Learnlrig pis. 


Early Childhood 
Education 


Guidance/ 
CounselinR 


Health 


Home-School 
Coordinator 


Lanugage 
Arts . 


Math 


Reading 


Speech 


M 
W 


Other * 


TOTAL 


m 


JMBEI 


^ OF 


•STAFF MAKING RECOMMENDATIOK ; ; 




Pont* ■{ Till SI nri ^T^ 

Present Eorm 


2. 


4' 


0 


''■X 


:.;i 


0 


2 


9 


0 


2 


3 


24 


Pr\Ti f* "f Ti 11 a r%T\ ' 

O LI LI U XLI Ua LI 

and Expansion 


3 


10 






0 


1 


1 


6 


3 


4 


2 


32 ' 


15* IT f* o r1 ■ ■ 15 T* T" a m 
£j AL CIIU IT l-'.Ug 1. aUi 

into School System 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


,0 


3 


Program Services 


0 


1 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


2 , 


JT IT U g IT a Uull a L J.L. 

Change is 


5 


13 


2 




2 


1 


3 


3 


3 


3 


■5 




XnCITcaSc XII 

Staff Time 


0 


0 


0 


1 ■ 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


1 


0 


8 


xncxccioc XII 

Number of Stjaff 


3 


5 


0 


1 


1 


5 


1 


A 


1 


1 


0 


22, 


Jl XWVXUC XLI od.va.UiC 

Training 


3 


5 


1 


0 


'■'""i 


0 


1 ■ 


3 


•2 


0 


0- 


17:. 


XnCxeaSe. XraXcIlLclX 

Involvement 


2 


8 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


5 


1 


2 


4" 


26 


xncxccisc xnuxvxuucix 
Attention to Student 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


nouxxy jTiroccuuxco xli 
Dealing with Children 


0 


3 


0 


■ 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Change in Program 
Emphasis 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


nuuxxy HjVcixucilxuli/ 

Assessment Methods 


.3 


6 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


9 


1 


0 


0 


21 


i\Q u xiixo na X 
Funding 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0' 


1 


1 


7 


LflSdJllLXnuc , 

Program 


' 1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


5 


TOTAL 


27 


60 


7 


7 


8 


10 


14 


46 


12 


14 


15 


220 


NONE INCLUDED 


TO 


A 


7 


13 


4 


2 


8 


8 


10 


4 


"4J; 


74 


TOTAL 


37 


64 


1^ 


20 


12 


12 


22 


54 


22 


18 


19 


294 



*Other includes:, Dropout Prevention, Physical Education, 
Resource Room, Tutor Programs, and 
Motor Coordination 
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f 

PROGRAM OVERVIEW - 



EVALUATION ACTIVITIES IN VERMONT'S ESEA TITLE I 
READING PROJECTS USING CRITERION REFERENCED. TESTING 

The present trend in education is to focus on maximizing the potential 
of the individual student. This trend has criaated new requirements for methods 
of. determining the needs of individual students, and individualized instruction 
to meet those needs. 

The criterion-referenced test was developed to help meet these requirements. 
Rather than comparing a student's performance with that of a national reference 
group in a broad subject area, a criterion-referenced test evaluates a student's 
mastery or non-mastery of explicit educational objectives, stated in behavioral 
terms, which are consistent with the teacher's program of instruction. Thus, a 
criterion-referenced test provides an inventory of skills which a student can 
perform in a given subject area, like reading. 

The Prescriptive Reading Inventory (PRI) is such a criterion-referenced 
test, which was administered in September, 1974 and May, 1975, to nearly 5,000 
students in Vermont's Title I reading programs. 

The Prescriptive Reading Inventory, published by CTB/McGraw-Hill , is a . 
criterion-referenced diagnostic-prescriptive reading test. The PRI is untimed 
and takes approximately three hours to pre-test and two hours to post-test. 
Considering the amount of time necessary to administer an individual diagnostic 
reading test, the PRI is efficient; generates relevant information; and provides 
organized means of record-keeping. The turn-around time for scoring of tests 
is approximately seventeen working days. Student's performance is measured in 
terms pf objectives mastered or not mastered. Student growth is a comparison 
of pre and post-test results. 

Ninety objectives are tested at four levels. Each level contains 34-42 
objectives with between 123-162 test items.^Thc objcctivcc are commercially 
grouped into six categories, but Vermont has regrouped them into the four areas 
of Phonetic. Analysis, Structural Analysis, Vocabulary, and Comprehension. Also 
in Vermont, each district had the opportunity to prioritize the objectives, by 
grade levels from a heavy degree of instructional emphasis to little or no emphasis. 
District results are compiled only on those objectives receiving heavy to moderate 
emphasis. ^7 



EKLC 



(more) 



The levels of 


the PRI 


are: 






School 


Year / 


Test Level 






Skill Level 




1974- 75 

1975- 76 


1973-74 


Red Book 


1.5-2.5 


most 


frequently used at 


Grade(s) 


2 


2-3 


Green Book 


2,0-3.5 


II 


It It 


If 


3-4 


4 


Blue Book 


3.0-A.5 


ft 


II II 


If 


5-6-7 


5 


Orange Book 


4.0-6.5 


It 


II If 


If 


7-8 


6-7-8 



Tests results are recorded in terms of individual, small group, or whole 
class instruction. The main components are; 



A. Individual Diagnostic Map - Indicates objectives tested, mastery or 
non-mastery of each objective. 

B. Prescription ^ - Objectives coded to reading series being used; references 
are coded at grade level, below grade level, and above grade level. How- 
ever, these prescriptions in no way limit the teacher to that specific 
reading series. Once the skill is diagnosed , any materials and techniques 
can effectively be used to teach that skill. 

C. Objective Mastery Report "- All students in a group are listed as well as 
all objectives. . Mastery, non-mastery, or review needed is recorded for 
each student and each objective. 

D. Group and District Summary - Percentages of mastery by group, grade level, 
building, and district. . 

E. Interim Tests - Short tests available to check each objective after it has 
been taught. 

F. State Summary - Total student performance by objectives on matched name 
basis submitted to State for analysis and 'reporting. 

Other components to this program are available to accompany the PRI's. 
Please refer to the single sheet listing of components and prices published 
by CTB/McGraw-Hill. 

Staff development for this project was carried out in cooperation with the 
Title I State Consultants and with representatives from CTB/McGraw-Hill. Intro- 
ductory and follow-up workshops, newsletters, and evaluation questionnaire were 
all available to participants^ Also, one 5ltate level member was assigned on a 
part-time basis as a resource person to aid in the conduct of the program. The 
importance of staff development activities with follow-up supportiver'techriical 
assistance cannot be overstated as a key to the success of an effort of, this type. 

The information provided in these materials will simply give you an overview 
of the program piloted by Vermont. For more detailed information, please contact 
Gerard A. Asselin, Chief, Compensatory Education, Department of Education, State 
Office Building, Montpelier, Vermont. We will attempt to answer any specific 
questions that you may have regarding our procedures. 
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WHY USE CRITERION-REFERENCED TESTING?. 



The decision to use a criterion-rreferenced test in Title I funded. 

■ * • • ■•• 

reading programs was due in great measure to the following reasons; 

* The approach gives the project director an opportunity to 
integrate the PROJECT EVALUATION into the project operation 
so as to have an on-going assessment of student, performance. 
This information can be used for changes in student activities 
thus enhancing project success. 

" * A criterion-referenced test measures absolute gain rather 
than relative gain on a grade equivalency scale or on a 
percentile rank.. 

* The test results ava not influenced by - 

•-the rate of work of each learner 
-the learner's ability^or lack of-to cope with 
formalized testing materials and sessions. 

* The test results are directly affected by - 

--the teachers' commitment to work toward the objectives 
••the removal from the learner the threat of grade 
equivalency scores. 

* The teachers, parents, and learners can plan in advance 
the goals they want to attain^ 

* Students can see how well their present level of achievement 
compares with their past performance. Every report reflects 
a measure of competency in some specifically identified in-, 
struct ional unit. 

* The outcome evaluation is directly affected by - 

-how well the needs of the children were assessed 
-how closely teachers followed their pre-planned . " 

instructional strategies. 



* Thus - ■ 

-evaluation becomes more precise 
-planning more in line with student needs 
-staff development better focused on the 

skills necessary to promote student growth 
-technical assistance, directly related to problem areas. 
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PART I 



The first set of documerfts in this evaluation report contains 
the results of student performance on reading objectives rated by 
Vermont educators as essential to the mastery of reading skills. 

The data shows the comparative growth of children participating 
in supplementary reading projects funded under ESEA Title I with the 
growth of children judged to be average and above average readers. 

The rating of objectives was achieved through a Delphi process 
involving regular classroom teachers, remedial reading teachers, and 
higher education professionals in the field of reading. 

The ^'average" and "above average" students were enrolled in 
five school districts not participating in Federally* funded supple- 
mentary reading programs. 

The students' reading levels were determined by the classroom 
teachers on the basis of standardized test scores and teacher judgment 
None of the ''average/above-average" students received supplementary 
reading instruction. 

Initially, an attempt was made to establish a comparable group 
to the Title I participants, however^ a close examination of this 
group at the end of the project revealed that many of the children had 
been given extra help in reading either through locally funded staff 
members or through the use of volunteer assistants. Thus, it was not 
possible to have a group of children with a comparable range of read- 
ing levels as children who received remedial reading in schools using ^ 
the Prescriptive Reading Inventory. 
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ESSENTIAL OBJECTIVES FOR SECOND GRADERS 



The following 17 objectives were rated by Vermont educators as the most important of the 34 objectives- 
in the Prescriptive Reading Inventory (CTB/McGraw-Hill) RED LEVEL . The PRI objectives were gleaned from, 
reading programs used with over 85Z of the students in the country. 

These objectives were considered essential at second grade to become competent readers and were' 
taught for mastery to students functioning in the 1.5 to 2,5 grade level range. 

OBJECTIVES 



1. Matching same vowel sound 

3. Matching long and short vowel sounds 

4. Consonant Substitutions; Initial Blends 
same endings, choose correct 

initial consonant blend (pin,- spin) 

5. Consonant Substitution: Initial & Final 

(Substitute initial or final consonant 
blend to make new word) 

6. Consonant Substitution: Final Blends 
same two initial letters, choose 
correct final consonant blend 

(rest,. rent)' 

16. Identify singular and plural words . 

17. Word endings ed, s, ing 

(choose correct word in a sentence) 



39. Match synonyms 

41. Match sentence with picture 

(positive and negative sentences) 

42. Choose correct word for sentence 
by use of context due 

57. Sequence of Events 

(first, last) 

58. Identify setting of story 

59. Recall of story detail 

(what, where, how many) 

67. Main idea of story 

(title for story) 

68. Feelings of a character at a particular 
time or throughout a story 



24. Identify compounds 



ESSENTIAL OBJECnVES FOR THIRD GRADERS 



The following 17 objectives were rated by Vermont educators as the most important of the il objectives 
in the Prescriptive Reading Inventory (CTB/McGraw-Hill) GREEN LEVEL . The PRI objectives were gjeaned from 
reading programs used with over 85'/ of the students in the country. 

• These objectives were considered essential at third grade to becoine competent readers and were taught 
for mastery to students functioning in the 2.0 to 3.5 grade level range. 

OBJECTIVES . . 



1. Matching same vowel 

2, Matching same consonant sound 

5. Consonant Substitution: .Initial & Final 
(Substitute initial br final 
consonani: to make a new word) 

8. Rhyming parts of words - grow rhymes 
with.grew, so, etc. 



57, Sequence of Events 
(first, last) 

.58. Identify,..setting of story 

59. Recall of story detail 
(what, why) 

62 . Recognize cause and effect 
(why, what happened) 



10. Identify silent vowels 

12. Match r-controlled vowel sound 

14, Match word parts with sane vowel sound 
(aw, er, ow) 

17. Word endings ed, s, ing 

(choose correct ending for word) 

26. , Identify correct word or base word 
which requires spelling change 
(cities - city, cit, citiOl 



63. Draw inferences about what has been read 

(support statement) 

64. Choose logical conclusion 

(why did a person do such and such) 

67. Main idea of story 

(title for story) 

68. Feelings of a character at a 
particular time or throughout a story 

48. Choose correct meaning of word from 
context clues (He wrote the play,) 



ESSENTIAL OBJECTIVES FOR FOURTH GRADERS 



• The following 15 objectives ware ratad by Vermont educators as the most important of the ^2 objectives 
in the Prescriptive. Reading Inventory (CTB/McGraw-HiU) ' BLUE LEVEL. The PRI objectives were gleaned from 
reading programs used with over 85^ of the students in the country. 

These objectives 'were considered essential at fourth grade to become competent readers and were taught 
for mastery to students functioning in the 3.0 to /I. 5 grade level range. 



OBJECTIVES 



13, Match sound of digraphs, dipthongs 

(io, aw, oo) 

14, ' Match word parts with same vowel sound 

15, Phonetic Parts: Blending 

(Blend two parts to make one word) 

32, Identify prefix or suffix in affixed word.- 
45. Choose appropriate word for sentence 
52. Select correct synonym for a word 

57. Sequence of Events 

(Indicate when an event happened 
In. relation to other events) 

58. Identify setting of story 



, 59. Recall of story detail 
(how, when) 

60. Recall of story by part 

61. Identify true statements about story" 

62. Recognize cause and effect ' . " 

(because, what happened) 

63. Draw inferences about what has been read 

(why do you think) 

64. Choose logical conclusion 

(it probably was) 

67. Main idea of story 

(what is story mostly about) 



ESSENTIAL OBJECTIVES FOR FIFTH AND SIHH GRADERS 



The following IS objectives were rated by Vermont educators as the most important of the 38 objectives 
in the Prescriptive, Reading Inventory (CTB/McGraw-Hill) ORANGE LEVEL . The PRI objectives were gleaned from 
reading programs used with over 85Z of the students in the country, 

These objectives were considered essential at fifth grade to become competent readers and were taught 
for mastery to students functioning in the 4,0 to 6.5 grade level, 

OBJECTIVES 



13. Match sound of digraphs, dip thongs 

(ou, ea, oo) 

14. Match word parts with same vowel sounds 

(shun, aw, ow) 

15. Phonetic Parts: Blending . 

(Blend two parts to make one word) 

33. Add correct affix to word 

52. Select correct synonym for a word 

53. Select correct antonym for a word 

5}', Sequence of Events 

(Indicate when an event happened 
in relation to other events) 

59. Recall of story detail 

(recall of specific story detail) 

62. Recognize cause and effect 

(because, why) 

63. Draw inferences about what has been read 

(how information suggests what) 



64, Choose logical conclusion 

(the. age of the person may have been) 

65, Identify clues which lead to a conclusion 

67, Main idea of story 

(what is passage mainly about) 



The above 15 objectives and the following 5 were 
considered essential at sixth grade to become 
competent readers and were taught for mastery to 
students functioning in the 4.0 to 6,5 grade 
level range; 

34. Select correct definition of affixed word ' 

46, Choose most suitable word for sentence 
using context clue 

48. Choose correct meaning of word from 
context clues (He wrote the play.) 

49. Match words in isolation with their meaning 



66, Predict future action based upon content 
of reading material 



PRESCRIPIIVE READING INVENTORV 
■ (CTB/HcGraw-HiU) , 



SCHOOL YEAR 1974 - 75 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE ON OBJECTIVES 
RATED ESSE}ITIAL TO READING COMPETENCY 



GRADE Lim k'il 1.5 



hASTERY 




■ Numbers at 
*■ Pre-Test 


Per Cent at 
Pre-Tesc 


'Numbers' at 
PoBt-Test 


Per Cent at 
Po9C-Test 



'«/Olri. SDPPIEH EHI'ARY READIKGi 

'mil I - imm mii: 



' mnih mil: 

(at grade level] 



N- 32 



93 30 93 



20 



62 



23 



71 



3210( 



!1| 65. 
JTTID 



24 



75 



26 



81 



30" ?T: 



25I73 17 
Tip: 



17I53 23I7I 



17 



53 



22 



68 21 



65 

37111 



I3I40 

2r|7r 



1^ 
3r|iiii 



Grade 2 - Above Reader 
(lyr or more above 
^ n H grade level) 



13 



92 



10 71 



12 



14110013192 



85 



11 



78 



13 



92 



11 



14 10014 100 14 100 14 100 14 10014 



78 



9 64 



13 



92 



13 



92 



14 100 13 92 



12 



''^ 14 100 14 100 14 100 14 100 14 100 13 



85 



11 



78 



12 



85 13 92 11 



92 



78 



13 



13 92 14 100 14 100 



92 



j/si]?PlDIEmRY READING ! 
Grade j - Title I Student 

N « 440 



•Men 



I65|37 124|28I67|38 15B|36 197|4.4 !18 | 49 



30 



28: 



64U3 25 166 37 195 44 111 25 



373 84 33d 75' 385 87 366 83 373 84 370 84 !28 51 406 92308 70 393 89 406 92 350 79 266 60 326 74 359 81 !B0 63 36/ 83 



64 



14 



42 32 



21127 



18 134 30 



Gradej - Title I Student 
N- 264 



L83 68 135^2 !02 75 180 67 185 



244 92 !2d83 !49 94 



38 90 140 



69 



75 



65 64 



9(1246 93 jl 57 25 



24 22( 



82117 43 210 78 210 



9*11 79 249 94 255 



78147 



96231 



55 



87188 



30 143 53154 



71 230 87126 



57 107 40 166 



85 



7123? 90 



62 



Grade 4 ■ Title I Student 
N • 24 



13 



16 



54 



12 



66 



17 



50 



13 



70 



13 



54 



21 



95 



19 



87 



15 



79 



20 



62 



16 



83 



20 



66 



83 15 



8 2ll87 
62M2O 



12 



14 



83 



58 



15 



24 LOO 22 



62 



91 21 



18 



29 



11 45 



75 



18 



11 



45 



75 



22 



91 



16 



12 



11145 



66 22 



91 
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SCHOOL YEAR 1974 - 75 



PRESCRIPTIVE RL\DINC INIOTRY 
(CTB/HcGraw-Hill) 

STIDE!*! PERfOUmE ON OBJECTIVES 
WTED ESSEidlAL TO READID COKPETENCY 



CREEN LEVEL 
GRADE LEVEL RANGE 2.0 - 3.4 




Grade 3 - Above Av4 Readet 
" (lyt or DO re above 
grade level) 

S • 9 



WITH SUPPLL^iENTARY READING : 
Grade 1 • TUle I Student 



S» 291 



17 



5 102 35 103 35 



100 34 223 76 190 65 183 62 !6390 
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* The PRI' objectives are most widely taugtit the following 
grade levels in the national curriculum! 



LEVEL. 

Red Book (A) 
Green Book (B) 
■ Blue Book (C) 
Orange Book (D) 



GRADE 

1.5-2.5 
2.0-3.5 
3.0-4.5 
4,0-6.5 
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PART III 



In February of 1976, CTB/McGraw-Hill was able to produce 
normative data from the administration of the Prescriptive Reading 
Inventory. 

The grade equivaler , --^ntile scores, and achibve- 

ment developmental scale scores were derived from the California 
Achievemeht Test-1970 edition after extensive field testing revealed 
that the ^correlation on the performance of children between the PRI 
and the CAT 70 matched - in fact was better - than the correlation 
between two forms of the CAT '70. 

In an attempt to preserve as much as possible the integrity 
of the criterion-referenced testing approach, normative data will 
not be used to report indi id-ual student nor group performance. 
This data is useful in satid^ying Federal auditors that children 
selected for Title I servxtses are eligible for those services and ir 
the initiai years of this pilot project-to satisfy critics that 
children who show growth in mastery of reading objectives will also 
perfonn well on a normative based test. 
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CONCLUSIONS BASED ON PRI RESULTS 



There is a positive relationship between the performance levels 
of "average" and "above average" readers and the objectives 
rated essential to reading mastery even though the identifica- 
tion of capable readers and the rating of objectives were 
sepXr;ajje_activi_t 



Children in Title I reading projects in the lower elementary 
grades make greater gains in closing the gap with average 
readers than do children served in the upper elementary grades. 



ChUidren in Title I reading projects in the upper grades achieved 
measurable growth in reading mastery even though these children 
werB: the ones most difficult to reach. * 

The pre-test of children in upper grades (6-8) showed better 
performance on word attack objectives than:on comprehension 
objectives. 

The post-test of children in the upper grades (6-8) did not 
indiiicate appreciably more growth an the word attack objectives 
than on the comprehension objectiT^fs even though a great deal 
of emphasis was given by teachers to word attack objectives. 



Children in Title I reading projects have shown mastery in some 
comprehension :skills often considered either too difficult or 
inappropriate for children performing below grade level (e.g., 
imagery, reality/fantasy, motive/cause) * v 

Students have a great deal of difficulty mastering objectives 
necessary for good performance in content^ areas siich as social 
studies.and science (e.g. , recognition of cause and effect, 
recognition of the main idea of a passage) . 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The data collected from the PRI and the general support given 1 
criterion-referenced testing program suggest that: 

1. The State continues to exert its leadership and efforts 
in support of the criterion-referenced testing approach 
to assessing competency levels in its reading programs. 



2. The emphasis for use of resources in compensatory educa- 
tion reading projects continues to be at the elenu^ntar:' 
level. 

3. The State explores workable proceduiies for assessing 
student con:©ete:ncies at the pre-reading level using a 
criterion-eref erenced testing format.. 



%. Local school districts be encouraged to develop viable 
reading programs for children with reading deficits in 
grades 6-9. 



5. The State XLOTitdLhues itis efforts at gathering information 
on the performance of „ various groups of students on the, 
reading obijectives in the PRI test - in order to have the 
data base Tihich will enable administrators to make ap- 
propriate decisions on project goals, activities and 
assessment:* 

6. The State increases its efforts touard improving the 
efficiency and promptness of the computer scoring 
service and take steps to assure tlmt such reports get 

Xo the, teachers in the projects. 



7. The local school districts be encouraged to examine 

carefully student performance on each of the objectives 
as a means of setting: more accurate priorities in sub- 
sequent: instructional programs. 

Teachers in the conirEnt field be made aware of the 
strengths and weaknesses of students' reading skills 
through a closer coordination with: the district reading 
specialists. 

9.. The State explores similar assessment approaches in othei 
cognitive instructiflmal activities such as mathematics. 
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PRESCRIPTIVE READING INVENTORY (PR!) 
LIST OF QBJECTIVEis 



The Prescripiave Reading Inventory is a 
criterion-refesrcnced test that evaluates the 
mastery oi^M>n-mastery of a set of explicit 
objectives^tated in behavioral terms. Every 
item in; tfiBf test is directly associated with 
one of thefifc objectives. 

^An ediicBtfonal objective defines an 
liSl^niled ira^ instruction. Imbehay- 

ioral .terras^,. it describesiihe specif^ in 
wHicli: the behavior of stude^^^ is expected 
to be chm®Bd by instruction in the class- 
room. It Jil^tifies the behavior act, defines 
the condiaiipns under which the behavior is 
to occur, ind often describes the standard 
' of JScc^ej^ 

referericeai test provides an inventor>v of 
observabteistudent behavior. 

The i^^^ of an inventory involves 

developing^ the olyectives^ llevel of 
specificityjithat is diagnbstically meaning- 
ful- ^Theblqectives must be^relevantto the 
cui^ei^am and wnenable to testing. In 
considering ffie level of specificity, a dis- 
tlnctidn .must:be made between process and 
terminal btiectives. A proceBu objective 
describe the specific activity through 
which^a student learns: Aiterminal objec- 
tive descnbes the behavior the student^will 
be aNfe^ after instriiction. The , 

process objectives are the particular class- 
roommctivities that lead to mastery of the . 
terminal objectives. A set of well-defined 



and comprehMsive terminal objeiSves can 
define a curricnium. A criterion-3i!#Brenced 
test is construcred from a list oEterminal 
objectives and thus can measureSi&e extent 
to which th e dfa j ectives of the astriculum.. 
have been met. 

Analysis of a list of objectives will show 
that theyl_are ranked iri a con^ 
ing from simple to complex skills. After 
objectives are organized, some selection 
must be made to meet testing constraints. 
The selection of objectives to be measured 
by the test depends- lipon: (1) the appro- 
priate level of. .specificity ; (2) the position 

of the behavior in the skills continuum for 

the age or grade level to be tested ; (3) the 
degree to which the behavior is implicit in 

" others; (4) the constraints imposed by the 
test's length; and (5) the nature of the 
population to be tasted. 

The PRI is constructed^ upon a set of 
behaviorally -stated objectives most widely 
used in the curriculum throughout the 
nation for Grades 1.5 "-6. The list of 
objectives in reading was developedt^by a 
staff of reading specialists who analyzed 
five of the leading basal reading programs. 
A list of 1 248 behaviors for reading: and 
related study skills resulted : from the- 
analysis. It was reviewed and studied for 
viability as a description of the reading 
process. To avoid tests of unmanageable 



length for Grades 1.5 ~ 6 and provide flexi- 
bility across^grades, behaviors were selected 
for testing that had the following qualifi- 
cations: 

(1) introduced in a minimum of three of 
the analyzed reading programs at any 
grade level 

(2) appeared in a minimum of three pro- 
ems across a pair of grades in the 
proposed test levels 

(3) differed markedly in the processes 
involved but fell into the same terminal 
category ^ 

(4) appeared as preprimer and primer 
behaviors in all programs at those levels 



The following types 
omitted from the PRIV 



of behaviors were^ 



(1) not measurable in a paper-and-pencil 



x test 



(2) involved in study skills at the upper 
grades and can be appropriately tested- 
with a language arts inventory 

(3) subsumed by, or implicit in, another 
behavior 

(4) considered in the realm of language 
arts above :the decoding stage such as 
those grammar and punctuation skills 
that are not intrinsic to reading in 
context 



Using these criteria and the results of an 
item try out and validity study , 90 behav- 
iors were selected for inclusion in the four 
levels of the test. Because some of these are 
tested in successive levels, a total of 155 
measured behaviors appear in the four 
levels of PRI. Each of these behaviors is 
measured by an average of three to four 
test items. There are a total of 586 items in 
the four levels of PRI. 
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PRESCRIPTIVE READING INVENTORY 
LIST OF OBJECTIVES 



OBJECTIVE 



Recognition of Sound and Symbol ^ 

1. The student will distinguish between unlike vowel sounds and 
demonstrate recognition of like vowel sounds by matching oral 
words with printed words, printed words with printed words, or 
printed words with pictures; or will identify the variant AQun^^^ 
the same vowel and cBfecriminate among them by choosing the 

\ word with the same vowel sound as a given printed word. 

2. The student will identify the letters representing a consonant 
sound (single consonants, blends, and digraphs) by matching the 
letters with pictures containing that sound; by recognizing the 
letters that represent that sound in oral words; or by identifying 

'th"e printed word which:contains that oral sound. 

3. The student will demonstrate recognition of like vowel sounds and 
y/ill distinguish between unlike vowel sounds by matching oral 
words with printed words. 



Phonic Analysis 

4. The student will employ consonant substitution to select the 
correct word to complete a sentence, when given a word with a 
single consonant and several words which are identical except that 
they begin with a consonant blend. 

5. The student will employ consonant substitution in choosing from 
specified initial or final consonants to make a new word when 
given a printed \yord. 

6. The student will emplogr consonant substitution to complete a 
sentence by identifyingiiiie correct word from among words that 
are identical except forrthe final consonant. 

7. The student will demonstrate recognition of syllables by identify^ 
ing the number of syllables in oral or printed words. 

8. The student will demoBBtrate recognition of the sounds of word 
__.partS4nadentifying-rhyniing-word6: ^ 

9. The student will identify the silent letters with in words show 
recognition of silent lettexsi. 
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OBJECTIVE 



10. The student will identify silent vowels within words to show 
■recognition of silent vowels. 

11. The student will identify variant vowel sounds by indicating the 
words that contain the same jjr^sound. 

12. The student will identify variant vowel sounds by indicating the 
words that contain the samex-controlled vowel sound. 

13. The student will discriminate between variant vowel, sounds — ea, 
^ oo, m 

sound ias the underlined digraph dr diphiho 

14. The student will demonstrate recognition of the va^^ 

sounds of word parts by identifying words with the same yowel 
sound — aw, er, ur, ear, ow, ew, ou, ir, oughj tign (shunj — or 
words with the same sound as the part. 

,15. The student 1 will blend phonetic parts to build new words by 
joining together the underlined parts of two words. 

Structural Analysis 

16. The student will make use of inflected word forms in choosing 
designated forms of words (singular or plural), or in' matching 
singular or plural words with pictures. 

17. The student will mlake use of affixes and inflected word forms in 
employing in sentences words to which endings (ed, ^, mg) have 
been added, or in identifying an affix that makes sense when added 
to a word in a phrase or sentence. 

18. The student will identify a correct possessive form, as used in a 
phrase, from among the given singular, plural, singular possessive, 
and plural possessive forms of the same word. 

19. The student will demonstrate recognition of the positive, compara- 
tive, and superlative forms of adjectives in selecting the correct 
form (all provided) of the same adjective. 

» 20. The student will identify the meaning of prepositions and preposi- 
tional phrases in choosing phrases to complete sentences^or-in- 
matching sentences with pictures. 

.21. The student will make use of pronouns by choosing the correct 
pronoun to complete a sentence, or by substituting the correct 
pronoun for a noun in a sentence. 



OBJECTIVE 



.i; \22. The student will make use of pronouns by identifying the referent 
K of a certain pronoun or by identifying a sentence containing 
: : > incorrect pronoun usage. 

23. The student will make use of contractions and contracted posses- 
sives in selecting contractions for word pairs, matching contrac- 
tions with them, or in supplying the-^icmtracted form of a given 
verb phrase. 

;r 24. The student will demonstrate recognition of compounds by 
identifying compound words. 

M\: 25. The student will identify words that are compounds or will select a 
14^^ word to complete a compound. 

lii; 26. The student will employ the mechanics of word structure involving 
endings that require spelling changes by identifying the root or 
base word, or by identifying the word with the ending correctly 

I';: added. 

S 27. The student will demonstrate tense usage in selecting the correct 
! verb to complete a sentence in a given tense (e.g.. What is happen- 
ing now? What has already happened?). 

i^f. 28. When given the forms of an irregular verb, the student will 
demonstrate subject-verb agreement in selecting the correct form 
ji: 1 of the verb to complete a certain sentence. 

K 29. The student. will build sentences in combining subjects and 
predicates. 

W- 30. The student will build sentences in selecting the appropriate phrase 
to complete an incomplete sentence. 

31. The student will demonstrate recognition of the kind of informa- 

^ tion in sentence parts by indicating whether certain phrases in 
|S sentences tell when, where, how, what kind , or why . 

'jj§^':r ■ , . ' . ■ ■ 

li; ::32. The student will' demonstrate recognition of affixes and endings by 
M'-. identifying prefixes and suffixes in an affixed or suffixed word. 

||^^3. The student will use affixes to build words by adding the correct 
igU- affix to a word so that it will completenasenten^^^ 

|| 34. The student will identify the relationship of roots and affixes by 
i selecting correct definitions for certain affixed words. 

Ii;:iil35. The* student wiir select the definition of the affix in an affixed 
word. 



OBJECTIVE 



m 



36. The student will employ punctuation in identifying correct usage 
of commas in general punctuation, or in using commas to set off an 
adjectival phrase, phrases in a series, or words in a series. 

37. The student-will employ punctuation in selecting a sentence that 
requires an exclamation point. 



Translation 



^i£.„lu _ .38. The student will match like or unlike entities by pairing words with 

their definitions. 



-39r'The^student will match like or unlike entities by pairing words with 
their synonyms. \ 

40. The student will match like or unlike entities by pairing words with 
their antonyms. 

41. The student will match liHe or unlike entities by pairing both 
negative and positive sentences with pictures. - 

42. The student will demonstrate ability to use context to complete 
sentences byl ^choosing the only appropriate \vord from among 
several unrelated in meaning. * 

43. The student will make use of context in choosing the appropriate 
homonym from a pair to complete an incomplete sentence. 

44. The student will demonstrate recogriition: of sentence sense by 
matching questions and printed answers orby identifying nonsense 
sentences when presented with them. ^ 



45. The student will make use of context: to sdfect from words related 

ISi : in meaning the word that will complete a sentence appropriately. 

^P-'j. : ■ ■■ ■ :^ ■ r- : ■ 
ll- ■■ • . • ■ 

pi 46. The student will make use of context to select from among 

flu.. : . . ... possible words the most suitable-or precise- word to complete a 
sentence. 



^- ■ ■ ■ . ■ . . ■ . . . 

I' v 47. The student will define phrases in sentence context by associatmg 



indicated phrases in sentences with given definitions. 



iv 48. The student will employ context to demonstrate recognition of 

|iy: ■ word meaning by identifying the correct definition of a word 

feis^' ' " indicated in a sentence. * ^ 

Ifl ; 49. The student will define words in isolation by matching certain 

iij !: words with their definitions. ^ 



OBJECTIVE 



50. The student will employ context to define multi-meaning words by 
l.coJnpMing_certain sentences containing such \vords with defini- 
tions, or by selectingTsentisnce from a.^^^^^^ cohtaining 
the word to match a given definition. — 

51. The student will demonstrate recognition of the relation of multi- 
meaning- words to synonyms by selecting from a group of words 
the synonym for a multi-meaning word used in a sentence. 

52. The student will show recognition of synonyms by selecting the , 
synonym for a certain word. 

53 The student will show recognition of antonyms by selecting the 
antonym for a certair^' word. 

54. The student will shAw recognrEion of homonyms by selecting the 
correct homonym' ./om a pair to complete a sentence, or by 

«^^,„^.jc!fit^iitifvmR the,coj j;£atiiQnvonym as used in a sentence. 

55. The student will i demonstrate recognition of homographs and 
heteronyms by ciyoosing the correct hbmograph-from two -^v 
phonetic transcriptions (e.g., wind, wind). 

56. The student will demonstrate recognition of homographs and 
heteronyms by selecting the correct heteronym for a sentence from 
two that have been divided and accented (e.g., des' ert, de sert ). 



Literal Comprehension 

57 The student will demonstrate recair of . sequence of events in 
written material by indicating the specific part of a story m which 
an event or action occurred (e.g., '**first part'' or **last part"); by 
indicating when an event happened in relation to other^eyents; or 
by selecting the correct arrangement of a series of events. 

■58 The student will demonstrate recognition of setting in reading 
- ' matter by identifying the setting of a.paragraph, a story, or a part 
of a story; 6r by--answer^^^^^^ setting 
: in a story. ' ! ' ; 

59. The student vliW demonstrate recall of stor3;^ detail by selecting 
from among possible facts - actions, .places, names, descriptive 
i;;, words the one that occurred in the story, or by completing 
V ; sentences that list part of the detail. , 



flftfeO. Th7studprtt^ details in naming the story or story 

''"^ part in which certain events occurred. _ 
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OBJECTIVE 



The student will recall story details in identifying' true statements 
about the story. 



Interpretive Comprehension 

62/ The student will demonstrate recognition of cause and effect by ^ 
identifying the cause of a given effect in a story, by matching,: 
groups of causes and effects, or by identifying the effect of a given , 

.''action; • .-""S'-S 7: , 

63. The student will demonstrate perception of iriterence by identify- 
ing the correct inference that can be drawn from reading rriaterial , 
,\^or by answering questions about the materisU that require infer- 
'efrces"to4?»>drawr u ■ ' . . . n '< \n . , ^ , . ,. r.„ ... M , m.... ^ 



64. 



The student will demonstrate the ability to form conclusions from 
readirig material by identifying or supplying the logical coriclusion 
choosing the best of several conclusioiis, or by answering 



or 



questions that require conclusions to be drawn. 



65. 



The student will identify the clues in reading material that lead to a 
conclusion. 



66. The student will draw inferences in anticipatmg or predicting 
future action or events based upon the content of reading material. 

67. The student will demonstrate recognition of the main idea of a 
passage or story by selecting the most appropriate title; by choos- 
ing the word, phrase, or sentence tihat tells the main idea; or* by 
identifying the theme, moral (lesson), or best summary statement 
for a given selection. 

68. Jhe student will employ character analysis in identifying or 

describing the feelings of a character at a particular time or 
throughout a story. - 

69. The student will employ character analysis in indicating or describ- 
ing the reason for, or justification of, a story character's action. 

70. The student will demonstrate the ability to descri 

characters by selecting or identifying character names, manner of 
. speech , specific descriptive words; - or descriptive.; sentences, ^^^^ by 
answering^' q^^ or choosing descriptions of chaifacter 

.rvv; ;traits£uid'^ , ''■■^'^\X'y'''l 

71 V The - student will dem onstirate the ability . t o rec ognizel and .define., 
V d descriptive words and 

phrases from a^ by^; choosing the most appro- 

;V;priate^^^^ 
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OBJECTIVE 



72. The student will demonstrate perception of sensory imagery by 
choosing the most intense or appropriate imagery for a given sense; 
by indicating the sense to which certain sensory images appeal; or 
by selecting the example of sensory imagery that answers a given 
question or completes a given sentence. 

73. The student will recognize and employ idioms and figurative 
language as elements of style by selecting or supplying parallel 
figures, appropriate sentence completions, or literal definitions. 

74. The student will recognize the purpose of figurative language by 
defining examples, distinguishing between literal and figurative use 
of words, supplying examples, or identifying its purpose. 

75. The student will demonstrate the ability to recognize and define 
similes by locating a simile in reading material and choosing its 
meaning or identifying its referent; by choosing the sentence 

^> ■ I r..f.cQntaiainga>a^sixniJ.e;^by^hoosing a simile to define a phrase; or by 
identifying a simile. 

... 

--*-76r-Th'e-^udentr^iH--demonstrate'*the-'abilit3^^ 

metaphors by selecting the definition of a metaphor; by complet- 
ing a certain sentence with a metaphor; or by identifying a 
metaphor. 

77. The student will show perception of mood by identifying the story 
elements that set the mood; by identifying in a story the point at 
which there is a mood change; or by choosing the mood that 
describes a story or a part of the story. 

78. The student will demonstrate recognition of the period or time 
plan- of reading material by using whatever facts or clues are given 
to determine the period or time span of the material, part of the 
material, or a specified event. 



Critical Comprehension 

^ 79. When given a problem, the student will demonstrate the ability to 
make judgments by selecting the best solution from those given. 

80; The student will demonstrate recognition of the literary form of 
the fable by identifying, describing, or making use of it. 

: 81. The student will demonstrate recognition of the literary form of 
the satire by identifying or describing it, identifying the techniques 
involved and their effect, or by differentiating it from similar 
forms. 
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OBJBirtlSE 



82. t\\^ student wH demonstrate recss^npuon of the \iierQX:v s^' 
lllli myth by v^rafying or describ«5 tmtching it wit^S iUte^ v 
«expihnation ccr:idie events it eaqplaim^ betweeninarafe: 
g^VCl eality, oroifferentiating it froinj^ forms. 

c^ii^r ^-ho^ yitudent 'rail distinguish Jjetwei^ antasy and jceality by 
i^ ifying realand make-belie«e:sentr v^i^jn a group of sentences, 
<<v identifying real and make^bel dements in a given story. 

8.4 'i^tjit, cudent will distinguish bet^reen fte«asy and reality in written 
I'ial by identifying elements in.-astc^ that could or couldiMat 
true. 

85. The student will distinguish between fact and opinion by identf^- 
ing or defining elements in reading material that are fact or 
opinion. 

86. The student will demonstrate recognition of propaganda tech- 
niques by identifying an author's attempt to sway the reader to a 
particular point of view. 

87. The student will demonstrate recognition of techniques used to 
create effects with irony or fanciful language by identifying or 
defining the technique, or its purposes and uses. 

88. The student will demonstrate recognition of techniques used to 
^ create effect by identifying altered syntax or by choosing a 

response to a question about altered syntax. 

89. The student will demonstrate recognition of author purpose by 
identifying the purpose of a given selection (e.g., to entertain, to 
inform), or by identifying the techniques used by the author to 
attain his purpose. 

90. The student will demonstrate recognition of symbolism by 
identifying symbols; by selecting the meaning of given symbols; or 
by selecting the best symbol for a certain concept, trait, etc. 
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